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THE BLIND MAN’S BRIDE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
When first, Beloved, in vanished hours 
The blind man sought thy love to gain, 
They said thy cheek was bright, as flowers 
New freshened by the summer rain : 
They said thy movements, swift yet soft, 
Were such as make the wingéd dove 
Seem, as it gently soars aloft, 
The image of repose and love. 


They told me, too, an eager crowd 
Of wooers praised thy beauty rare, 
But that thy heart was all too proud 
A common love to meet or share. 
Ah! thine was neither pride nor scorn, 
But in thy coy and virgin breast 
Dwelt preference not of passion born, 
The love that hath a holier rest ! 


Days came and went :—-thy step I heard 
Pause frequent, as it pass’'d me by ;— 

Days came and went :—thy heart was stirred 
And answered to my stifled sigh ! 

And thou didst make a humble choice, 
Content to be thy blind man’s bride ; 

Who loved thee for thy gentle voice, 
And owned no joy on earth beside. 


And weil by that sweet voice I knew 
(Without the happiness of sight) 
Thy years, as yet, were glad and few, 

Thy smile, most innocently bright : 
T knew how full of love’s own grace 

The beauty of thy form must be ; 
And fancy idolized the face 

Whose loveliness I might not see ! 


Oh! happy were those days, Beloved ! 
I almost ceased for light to pine 

When through the summer vales we roved, 
Thy fond hand gently linked in mine. 

Thy soft “Good night ” still sweetly cheered 
The unbroken darkness of my doom ; 

And thy ‘Good morrow, love,” endeared 
The sunrise which returned in gloom! 


At length, as years rolled swiftly on, 
They spoke to me of Time’s decay— 
Of roses from thy smooth cheek gone, 
And ebon ringlets turned to grey. 
Ah! then I dlest the sightless eyes 
Which could not feel the deepening shade, 
Nor watch beneath succeeding skies 
Thy withering beauty faintly fade. 


J saw no paleness on thy cheek, 
No lines upon thy forehead smooth,— 
But still the stinp man heard thee speak, 
In accents made to bless and soothe. 
Still he could feel thy guiding hand 
As through the woodlands wild we ranged,— 
Still in the summer light could stand, 
And know thy HEART and voice unchanged. 


And still, beloved, till life grows cold 
We'll wander ‘neath a genial sky, 
And only know that we are old 
By counting happy years gone by : 
For thou to me art still as fair 
As when those happy years began,— 
When first thou cam’st to soothe and share 
The sorrows of asightless man ! 


Old Time, who changes all below, 
To wean men gently for the grave, 
Hath brought us no increase of woe, 
And leaves us all he ever gave : 
For I am still a helpless thing, 
Whose darkened world is cheered by thee— 
And thou art she whose beauty’s Spring 
The blind man vainly yearned to see ! 


THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Oh! lone and languid flower, thou art taken from the glen, 
In a gay parterre thou bloomest, thou art watched by careful men, 
Bright sunbeams shine above thee, fair roses smile around, * 
Yet thou droopest in the garden—it is not thy native ground. 





Thus oft are human flowers by officious hands removed, 

From shades of calm seclusion, from scenes and friends beloved, 
In gilded halls, and proud saloons, amid the great they roam, 
Yet they languish in their triumph for their dear and early home. 


From this sad and simple story a moral we may trace, 

God gives to man and floweret a safe appointed place, 

And the blossoms of the vale, and the lowly ones of earth, 
Ever flourish best and fairest in the sphere that gave them birth 


. ? — 
NAPOLEON AND THE DUKE DE VICENZA. 
; (From La Nouvelle Minerve.) 
_ oe roll says the narrator of the details given under the above head, and 
who will be better remembered by many of our readers as Caulaincourt, ‘ was 
Subject to violent fits of ill-humour. 


When he wanted on these occasions a 
satisfactor 


Fe ne praise, those who contradicted his opinions he used to show his 
ches pe ure by some dry answer ; but if it happened that he was still opposed, he 
si k arried ill-humour to the very verge of rudeness. When the conversation 
‘ok this turn I used, in order to avoid coming to extremities, which I knew my 
<mper could not patiently brook,to cut the matter short by gravely taking my leave 
i his used greatly to annoy the Emperor; but, notwithstanding, he never allowed 
ae depart without adding some word of kindness to remove any unpleasant 
_ eng which his previous warmth might have created, and in this way, without 
ever arblanation, harmony used to be restored between us.” It appears how- 
compa t 1 Prermayps were not always so speedily made up. ‘“ During the 
cation - o Bow we str continues Caulaincourt, “at the close of a warm alter- 
had rh A acme the head-quarters, and retired to a kind of garret, which an officer 
time. Be ness to give up to me along with his straw pallet—a luxury at that 

. Tthier came to seek me on the part of the Emperor. I, at first, object- 








| 300,000 mer was going on with facility, but we wanted time. 





ed to return, being satisfied, in my own mind, that my functions about his per- 
son had ceased. I had even written to him requesting some command in Spain. 
He returned my letter, at the bottom of which was written in his own hand, ‘I 
am not so bad as to send you to get yourself killed in Spain. Come and see me 
—I expect you.’ On seeing me apptoach he laughed. ‘You well know,’ said 
he, holding out his hand to me, ‘that we are like a pair of lovers, who cannot 
bear to pass one another in anger.’ 

ee Our difference on this occasion had lasted three days. 
sallies of ill-temper were much less serious. 

* Towards the close of 1813 the Emperor began to show himself more in 
public—and attended by the Empress—than had been his custom. He probably 
felt It necessary to court popularity at the time, in order the better to counteract 
the intrigues which were even then going on very actively amongst the friends of 
the Bourbons.” 

That Napoleon was cognizant of much of what was going on on this subject ap- 
pears certain, from the statement of Caulaincourt, who seems at a loss to account 
for the extraordinary apathy—- the more extraordinary in one of the energetic habits 
and movements of the Emperor. One evening, at the Opera, when the Emperor 
and Empress were present, Napoleon, at the close of one of the acts, retired into 
the salon attached to his box, and turning suddenly to Caulaincourt, said, “ They 
are plotting in the Faubourg St. Germain; these people are incorrigible; they 
say many bad things of me there. Have you heard any‘” Caulaincourt’s reply 
was indicative enough of the courtier and the soldier. ‘ It is not in my presence 
that any one would venture to speak ill of your Majesty.”’ 

“They do, however,” continued the Emperor, “ plot and conspire absurdly— 
meanly ; but these petty intriguers are not dangerous ; yet I am astounded at the 
ingratitude of these people, whom, for the most part, I have raised from misery— 
to whom I have restored their sequestered estates—and on whom I have confer- 
red at, is many instances, their own most obsequious and humiliating solicitations, 
places in my Court.’ Caulaincourt does not mention the reply he made to these 
remarks ; but he intimates, ‘that if the Emperor had followed the counsels 
which had been given to him, and sent ‘a certain personage’ to Vincennes, he 
would have done only an act of justice.’ ‘* That traitor,” he adds, ‘‘ was the 
life and soul of all the plots and conspiracies then going on between the Bourbon 
party and the allies, and from his former relations with most of the members of 
the foreign diplomatic bodies he possessed much real influence.” 

Though the Emperor knew some, and suspected more, of the intrigues which 
were carried on, to take advantage of the difficulties to which he had brought 
France, and the jeopardy in which he placed the imperial sceptre, it appears from 
the statements of Caulaincourt that he was not at all aware of the extent to 
which they had been carried, and the boldness with which they were conducted. 

Some few days after the conversation above noticed, at the breaking up of a 
Council, Savary, the Chief Minister of Police, placed in the hands of the Em- 
peror a parcel, containing printed papers, manuscripts, several letters, and a port- 
feuille. 

‘** What is all this ?”’ demanded the Emperor. 

“ Sire,”’ replied Savary, ‘‘they are proofs in support of facts to which I have 
often in vain begged the attention of your Majesty.” 

The Emperor knit his brows as he cast his eye over one of the letters which 
Savary had put into his hands. 

From the minister’s account of the manner in which these important docu- 
ments came to his hands, it appeared that some time before the police got inti- 
mation that Madame La , under pretence of a journey, for amusement, to 
Mentz, was to be the bearer of many important communications from the Coterie 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. We are told that a more prudent choice could 
not have been made of an Ambassadress for such a mission. She was young, 
handsome, of most engaging manners, great address, and a spirit which would 
not have shrunk from any of the consequences of the functions with which she 
was charged: On the 3d or 4th of December, 1813, she prepared to set out from 
Paris. Her passports for Mentz were all en regle—her elegant caleche was cover- 
ed with boxes and trunks, filled with robes, cloaks, bonnets, &c. Who could 
have suspected any evil from such an array of trumpery’? In fact, nothing could 
have a more harmless air than the whole set-out. In this manner, and accom- 
panied by a confidential domestic, she journeyed towards Mentz in perfect secu- 
rity, revelling in the delightful anticipations of splendid fétes, ef riches, and am- 
bitious conquests. Alas! pleasant dreams are of short duration. The fair tra- 
veller had not achieved more than half her journey, when she was aroused from 
her enchanting reveries to sce her carriage surrounded by vulgar gendarmes and 
still less polished alguazils of police, who roughly threw open tne door, and inti- 
mated that she must descend. Her place in the carriage was soon supplied by 
agents, who commenced a most minute search into every part, evidently in quest 
of something which was considered of vast importance. She knew well what 
was the object of their search; but as long as she found that it was unsuccessful, 
she, with the most imperturbable coolness, talked in a high strain, using no alight 
threats against this invasion of the liberty of the subject. ‘ What could they 
want’? Were not her passports all regular? Was the reign of terror returned 
that men could be guilty, with impunity, of such an outrage against a poor unof- 
fending female!’’ Her complaints and remonstrances were continued in this 
style up to the moment when she saw that they had found the long sought-for 
parcel, which was ingeniously concealed in the bottom of the carriage. It con- 
tained the correspondence—a portfolio, filled with letters of credit at Frankfort 
and other places, and besides 15,000 francs in gold. Her tone and manner be- 
came now all at once changed. ‘To threats and remonstrances succeeded tears 
and supplications, and offers of gold to the worthy gendarmes But all was in 
vain. ‘The police agents were, as they usually are, insensible to tears, and inac- 
cessible to gold; and the lady was obliged to submit to return to Paris, escorted 
by the gendarmes and with three police-officers, who ungallantly took their seats 
at the side of the fair traveller. ‘They arrived at Paris by twilight, and Madame 
La having been subjected to a long interrogatory by the Minister of Police, 
and all the documents of which she was the bearer taken out and verified ia her 
presence, she was committed to a place of safety. Her travelling companion and 
the postillions who (except the police) were the only parties cognisant of her ar- 
rest, were also properly looked after. When Savary had related what we have 
stated in substance of the manner in which he had obtained the documents, the 
Emperor read them: they were all of the utmost importance, as they showed 
the views and objects of the legitimatistes. Savary urged the Emperor to take 
immediate measures to put down those conspiracies against his Government. 
Napoleon did not reply ; he bowed to Savary to take his leave and await his 
orders. After Savary had retired, the Emperor again read most of the documents, 
an expression of indignation escaping him now and then. Some of them he 
threw into the fire as he read them; others he placed in the drawer of his bu- 
reau. Fora time he was sad and silent, and it was some moments before he said 
to me, “Can you conceive such atrocities?” It does not appear from the state- 
ment of Caulaincourt, that the Emperor either punished the parties engaged in 
these intrigues, or took that advantage of his knowledge of them which he had 
been advised to do. This may perhaps be accounted for by the more pressing 
nature of other objects, which about the same time forced themselves on his at- 
tention. “Every day,” adds Caulaincourt, “some new disaster occurs to com- 
plicate our situation already so embarrassing. ‘The strong towns in Germany in 
which our garrisons had hitherto held out, were now going from us one by one, 
and we thus, besides the forts, lost men, munitions, and materiel, those precious 
resources with which our enemies enriched themselves. Still the new levy of 
We were now in 

On the Ist of 


From that time his 








December, and the allies were advancing by forced marches. 
January, 1814, they crossed our frontiers.” 

The Emperor did not again speak to me of my proposition to make an appeal 
to the French people. However, I still persevered in the opinion that that mea- 





sure would be the only one which could prevent ourruin. French intellect could 
well understand that a simultaneous defence by all would insure to each the in- 
violability of his home, the preservation of his property, and the peace.of his 
country. In fact, the invasion of the allied powers would have failed , before 
France in arms. How often, during the sanguinary s le’ of 1814, did those 
words of the Emperor, at Dubben, come to my mind,—* The fall of nations is 
marked by fate.” This axiom was now daily manifesting itself in a terrible 
manner. 

By the orders of the Emperor I set out early in January for the head-quarters 
of the allies, where new and useless negociations were opened. It was, I be- 
lieve, on the 25th of that month that the Emperor quitted the capital, to put him- 
self at the head of the army already assembled near St. Dizier, from which, on 
its arrival, it hed chased the enemy. 

It was then commenced that campaign of miracles, in which the genius of Na- 
poleon blazed forth with astounding splendour. Never before did any army 
achieve such prodigies of valour, or perform such skilful manceuvres—work such 
wonders. In the campaign of France were renewed those prodigies of Italy, 
which exhibited to the whole world the spectacle of a hero. .The close of the 
military career of Napoleon supplies the most gigantic defence which the annals 
of warfare afford. 

I am not able to supply you with any facts known to myself, from January to 
the 23d of March, for in that period I was not with the Emperor. I joined him 
at St. Dizier, after the rupture of the conferences. I rejoiced to find myself once 
more at head-quarters. Everything which surrounded the Emperor breathed 
ardour and devotion to him ; and though our affairs had a most unpromising as- 
pect, every even partial victory which we achieved, tended to revive hope and to 
restore confidence. At the time when | arrived, the battle of Areis-Sur-Aube 
had electrified the public mind. The details were in everybody's mouth ; the 
soldiers talked of nothing else. 

The following anecdote was mentioned to me by Colonel Mondreville, a brave 


| and excellent soldier, attached to the grand head-quarters :-— 


‘During the battle, when it raged on all points, a division of Russian cavalry, 
about 6,000 strong, preceded by a body of Cossacks, broke our lines and drove 
back our cavalry, which was much inferior in force. ‘The Emperor, whose glance 
rapidly surveyed every movement of the battle, perceived an impenetrable cloud 
of dust thicken before him so densely, that nothing beyond it was visible. He 
was immediately at its side. Some horsemen rode up at full s .—some 
wounded, others terrified. In a moment, a crowd of troopers in full retreat sur- 
rounded the Emperor. ‘What is this?’ said he. * What is this. Now, dra- 
goons, whither do you go? Halt, halt. You, I say,’ ‘ The Cossacks, the Cos- 
sacks,’ was thédely cry ; and the tumult was becoming almost # compiete rout. 

* At this moment an officer Without a helmet, and covered with blood rede up, 
and perceiving the Emperor, rushed towards him. ‘ Sire,’ said he ‘ the Cossacks, 
supported by an immense body of cavalry, have broken our ranks and driven back 
our troops.’ The Emperor instantly raising himself up in his stirrups called out 
in a voice of thunder, ‘ Dragoons, rally ; what is it you do? Do you fly and I 
here? Close your ranks, dragoons, and forward.’ At the same moment he 
darted forward sword in hand in front of a cloud of Cossacks. He was followed 
by his staff, by some of his body guards, and by those very men who an instant 
before were flying confounded and terrified. In a moment they dashed on the 
enemy with cries of ‘ Vive L’Empereur.’ The column of the enemy were 
driven back, forced beyond our lines, and pursued with great slaughter. Imme- 
diately after this the Emperor returned tranquilly to the midst of the field of 
battle, which he continued to direct during the rest of the engagement. During 
this pariial engagement we had not more than a thousand horse to oppose te 
6,000 Russians, much better mounted, yet it was at the head of the wreck of a 
troop of dragoons that the emperor ventured to repel this superior force and suc- 
ceeded. The whole engagement was not over till midnight, but we were not 
able to snatch a victory. The French on this occasion combatted with six thou- 
sand men, exhausted with fatigue, against 30,000 fresh troops, commanded by De 
Wrede. I had no recollection of any instance in which I had seen Napoleon en- 
gaged sword in hand, and! spoke to him of Arcis-Sur Aube. He looked at me 
with astonishment ; ‘ Ma foi,’ said he, laughing, ‘it is a long time since anything 
of that kind occurred tome. By the way, I now recollect, that I had some dif- 
ficulty in getting at my scabbard to get out my weapen,’ and he laughed heartily 
at his own awkwardness ; ‘but,’ he added good humouredly, ‘ it should be known 
that my redoubtable sword is one of the worst blades in the whole army.’ We 
laughed at this, but it was true. One of the whims of the Emperor was, that he 
would not allow that sword to be set with even a simple, stained, and mean-look- 
ing mother-of-pearl handle. ‘There was not an officer in the army who would have 
worn such another. 

“This conversation put him into good humour! and, putting his hand under 
my arm, he drew me aside and said, ‘You are not aware that 1 failed in the at- 
tempt to carry off my father-in-law! That would have been a glorious capture ! 
I have manceuvred incessantly to take the head-quarters of the allies ;—that would 
greatly have advanced our affairs at Chatillon. What do you say to it Caulain- 
court”? His countenance darkened. ‘But I was teased on all sides to cover 
Paris —To cover Paris? I know that is essential; but I thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of effecting all my other intended operations. In abandoning Paris to 
the care of its proper defence, I should be master of my own movements—no- 
thing could hinder my march to the Rhine—uniting its garrisons with those of 
the Moselle—organising on that whole line your levy en masse,—shutting up 
the roads, and thus cutting off the communications of the enemy’s forces en- 
gaged in the heart of France.’ He paused for a few moments pensively, thea 
added, ‘Since the opening of this campaign, this idea has been familiar to me—I 
have matured it—developed it—my plan is fixed. What is your opinion Caulain- 
court?” 

“‘ Sire, the plan certainly appears well-digested,— 

“But to carry it into effect,’ interrupted the Emperor eagerly, Paris must be 
abandoned—what will Joseph do! Will he resist with energy? That is the 
whole question. My head is filled with a thousand plans, but I am checked by 
uncertainty ; and in this war, which resembles no other, I go on thus from day to 
day. The accounts which 1 receive from Paris are most alarming. I know not 
what may be the result.’ ”’ 

In the evening Berthier came to my quarters; I had a thousand things to ask 
him as to what passed near the Emperor during my absence; and he, whose 
heart was sad and heavy, had need of a friend to whom he could unbesom himself. 
We were, therefore, glad to find ourselves together. Berthier appeared getting 
old ; the fatigues of this campaign seemed too much for his constitution. 

He confirmed the opinion I had formed as to the real cause of the irrevolution 
of the Emperor during the negociations at Chatillon. ‘ There is no doubt,” said 
he to me, * that those-alternate victories and reverses produced in the Emperor 
that fluctuation of ideas which rendered your position at Chatillon so false and so 
difficult during the conferences ;—the Emperor had still faith in the interest he 
possessed in the good-will of Austria—if not towards him, at least towards his 
wife andson. ‘This error will be our complete ruin. Letters after letters were, 
by his desire, written by the Empress to her father,—(you know what a complete 
nullity is Marie Louise. She is not the woman who would energetically come 
forth as another Marie Theresa)—that she was decided on defending the capital, 
and that rather than deliver it up she would bury herself and ite faithful inhabi- 
tants under the ruins, as long as the Emperor on his side should maintain the war 
at the head of his army.” ‘That Austrian has brought misfortune to us,” added 
Berthier with a sigh. . , 

“ On the morning of the 19th or 20th of February,” Berthier continued, “ the 
Emperor breakfasted at Bray, near Nogent, at the same house which the Emperor 
had quitted in the evening of the day before. We there found a curious letter 
which had been forgotten, on the chimney-piece. Wintzingerode (in the letter) 














informed the Emperor, that the country people could not safely be relied on—that 
the French peasantry had commenced an active guerilla warfare against the strag- 
giers of the allied troops. ‘This very night’ added Wintzingerode, ‘an officer 
and twenty Russian soldiers were massacred in a ridge between two lines of the 
camp. He called the attention of his master to the fact, that, for some days 
past, many similar cases had occurred.’ ” ! ' = 

“ Parbleu!” said the Emperor, putting the letter into his pocket, ‘this in- 
formation is beyond suspicion. If we are thus seconded by these brave country- 
people, it may be brought about that not a man of the allied forces shall quit 
France. The French are born soldiers. It is unfortunate that we were taken so 
short. In arming the country-people, and organizing the peasantry in free corps, 
we should have immense resources.” 

Berthier went on to state “that the Duke de Ragusa, who had done so well in 
this campaign and obtained brilliant success in several actions, had, at Corberry, 
after having committed the error of not having rejoined Ney as he had been di- 
rected, allowed himself to be surprised in his bivouac. His division was cut to 
pieces—two thousand men were killed—his artillery and baggage almost wholly 
lost—and he was, with the remnant, obliged to repass the Aisne with the enemy 
at his heels.” p 

“Well,” added Berthier, ‘you know the Emperor, when he would consider 
himself justified in running his sword through the body of any chief who was 
so incautious as to allow himself to be surprised in that manner. The Em- 
peror reproached him in the severest terms ;—but his weakness with respect to 
Marmont was such, that he was soon appeased, and continned him in his com- 
mand. Belluno would have been much more severely treated for a much less 
cause.” 

We again adverted to the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube. 

“IT have reason to believe,” said Berthier to me, ‘that the Emperor sought 
death on that occasion.” 

How? cried I. 

“T am convinced of it,” replied he; ‘‘and if this unhappy notion was not ap- 
parent to his staff, it was at the bottom of all his thoughts. I was present, when, 
alarmed by the dangers which the Emperor encountered, his staff and body-guard 
advanced and kept quite closed round him; but every now and then he separated 
from them, and advanced toward the enemy. Alarmed at his intention, which I 
at once perceived, I yentured to observe that, in the position in which he then 
stood, he was terribly exposed, and served asa mark to the enemy. ‘I feel my- 
self comfortable’ said he dryly. It was only when he rushed forward sword in 
hand in front of the Cossacks that he quitted that dangerous position. At this 
period of the fight he became several times involved in the whirlwind of the 
charges. His escort could notkeep up with him. A howitzer-shell fell at his 
feet: in the instant he disappeared in a cloud of dust and smoke. A cry of 
terror arose from all parts. He was given over as lost. He soon reappeared, 
and, throwing himself on a fresh horse, he placed himself under the fire of a 
battery, which several battalions of the old and young guard sought in vain to 
carry. e@ presence of the Emperor in the midst of them, and the dangers to 
which he exposed himself, electrified these brave fellows. They redoubled their 
efforts, and at last forced the position, and drove back the enemy, but not until 
they left on the spot the bodies of more than 400 of their comrades. It is im- 
possible to describe this scene of carnage. The appearance of the dead was most 
hideous. Their eyes bloodshot, and their mouths covered with foam.” ‘ My 
dear Caulaincourt,”’ added Berthier, much affected, ‘‘ the Emperor wished to get 
killed at Arcis-Sur-Aube.” 

This was a painful story, but I did not cease to question Berthier on the sub- 
ject. We did not separate till day-light. 

“On my return the following day,” continued the Duke of Vicenza, “I re- 
sumed, under the direction of the Emperor, my correspondence with Metternich. 
We had a serious affair on the 26th. Wintzingerode was beaten, and driven across 
the Marne. We took 2,000 prisoners and a park of artillery, and the materiel for 
a bridge remained also in our hands. The prisoners, however, only increased our 
difficulties, for we did not know what to do with, or where to send them. This 
was another useless victory ; but these partial advantages continued to feed in Na- 
poleon’s mind the hope of obtaining peace on less rigorous conditions. Fatal con- 
fidence!” 

After this battle of St. Dizier, the Emperor lost sight for a moment of the 
march of the allies, and his uneasiness about the condition of the capital returned. 
We arrived on the evening of the 27th at Vitry, and there got intelligence by the 
statements of prisoners, and the accounts of some of our troops who had escaped 
from the hands of the enemy. Some of the peasants of Vitry brought us pro- 
clamations and bulletins. These left us no longer in any doubt as to the move- 
ments of our allies, and that they were marching on Paris. An officer arrived at 
our head-quarters ; he was wounded, and had escaped by aumiracle from the head- 
quarters of the enemy. He spoke the Russian language perfectly. This is the 
account he picked up. A doubt had arisen amongst the allies, in a council held 
recently, whether they should continue to harrass the army under Napoleon, or, 
cost what it would, to advance on Paris. The Emperor Alexander feared an 
«Imperial Vendean rising." They spoke of retiring onthe Rhine, and the junc- 
tion of all their forces was necessary either for an advance or retreat. 

Oh,” said the Duke, “if at this moment the Emperor had made reasonable of- 
fers, there would have been some chance of their being accepted, and we might 
have beensaved. But how should we have guessed that?” 

The officer added, ‘that the council separated without coming to any decision ; 
but, during the night, a secret emissary, sent from Paris, gained access to the 
Emperor of Russia. At day-break the council was again re-assembled. The in- 
telligence that Alexander had received was such as ought to put an end to all ir- 
resolution. It was announced that a powerful party waited the arrival of the 
allies in the capital. Paris was without the means of defence, without order, and 
stripped of hertroops. ‘The allied powers might enter without striking a blow.” 

The Emperor listened to these details with a mournful air. He then observed, 
“*T shall be there before them.’ We returned to St. Dizier. The emperor passed 
the whole night shut up in his cabinet with his maps. This was another cruel 
night. Not a word was uttered on any subject while thus engaged. Deep sighs 
sometimes escaped from his oppressed bosom. He seemed as if he had lost the 
power of breathing. My God! how much he suffered! “ And you,” said I to 
the Duke.” ‘Oh, as for me, I feel the effects of these shocks here,” said he, 
placing his hand on the part affected—the seat of his frightful malady. 

‘Orders for our departure were given,’ continued the Duke, “and we moved 
on by Doulevent to Troyes. Just as the Emperor was mounting his horse, some 
peasants arrived, bringing with them carts filled with prisoners, whose carriages 
had been taken from the side of Langres by the inhabitants of St. Thibaut.— 
Amongst the prisoners was M. de Wessemberg, ambassador of Austria to Eng- 
land, who had been summoned to the head quarters of the allies; also a Swe- 
dish general, named Brandt. I think a conseiller de guerre, whose name I for- 
get, and M. M. Tolstoi and Marcoff, Russian officers.” 

I had known Tolstoi and his family well at St. Petersburgh. Inthe midst of 
my troubles, it was some relief to recall the happy days passed with him during 
my embassy to Russia. ‘Tolstoi, gay, young and frank, said to me, ‘‘ My dear 
Duke, I am in raptures with France. I am mad to see Paris.” ‘ Hold, my dear 
friend,” said I to him, ‘‘ hold your peace my soul, remember you are speaking to 
a Frenchman.” But nothing could prevent him from giving expression to the 
joy he felt at his good fortune in visiting France. His companion Marcoff was 
much more reserved, and also much less amiable. 

The prisoners considered that they were very fortunate that their lucky stars 
had brought them near the Emperor, who treated_them very well. He took no 
other advantage of their arrival, than that of marching directly after his father-in- 
law. M. de Wessemberg, after a long interview, departed charged with a message 
to the Emperor of Austria. Napoleon ordered their portfolios and despatches to 
be delivered to each, and charged me to procure them horses, and to see that 
they were provided with safe conducts. Tolstoi hugged me in his arms before he 
parted. He then threw himself on his horse, and went off in his usual light and 
joyous manner. How different had been our fortune since we met at St. Peters- 
tvargh! I did not see him after but at Paris, where he did everything for me 
that depended on him. 


view of the prisoners with Napoleon, so that in that quarter we had not implaca- 
ble enemies. 





Alexander learnt from Tolstoi all the details of the inter- | 
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officer should be brought to him. At that moment Belliard arrived, who an- 
nounced the taking of Paris, and gave him all the details which led to that result. 
Large drops of perspiration rolled down the forehead of the Emperor. His mouth 
became contracted, and the livid paleness of his face was frightful. ‘ You hear 
Caulaincourt,” said he, turning towards me, his eyes fixed on mine with a horrible 
intensity. He wished to march on Paris with the armies of the two marshals 
who had received his orders at Troyes. ‘* The guard,” he said, ‘‘ ought to arrive 
on the night of the 3lst.”” He would make an attack on the boulevards at the 
moment of the entrance of the allied sovereigns. ‘The National Guard and the 
people will support me,” added he, “and when I shall have entered within the 
walls of Paris, I will not quit them except as a conqueror or a corpse.” Soon 
after there successively arrived the guards of honour, the chiefs of corps, and 
general officers who had hastened to the defence of Paris, under the orders of 
Marmont. “It sickens me to pronounce this name,” added the duke in a sorrow- 
ing accent. The Emperor continually standing, constantly repeated to himself 
those dreadful details which preyed upon him. He then loudly announced his 
intention of marching on Paris. It was objected to him that that would be a vio- 
lation of the capitulation, in virtue of which the troops had evacuated that city ; 
that these troops were few in number and greatly harassed ; that 4,000 men had 
fallen under the walls of Paris; and that, if that bold enterprise failed, the city 
would be given to pillage, to fire, and sword.” 

All those reasons were plausible, no doubt, but it is afflicting to state—though 
it is the truth—that none of the advices were disinterested. Each one on his 
part gave his advice from selfish calculations. The human heart contains many 
foul recesses. : 

The Emperor was not deceived as to the motives which directed the advisers. 
‘«‘ Enough,” said he, drily. He then ordered that the corps of Mortier and Mar- 
mont should take up a position behind the river of Essonne ; then, leaning to- 
wards me, he said, ‘‘ do you set off at full speed to Paris, Caulaincourt, and see 
if it be still possible to do any thing by treaty. I am delivered up and sold, but 
no matter, depart this instant; I give you full powers, and I await you here—go. 
The distance is not great,” added he witha deep sigh, “ go.” 

The Emperor was separated only by the Seine from the advanced posts of the 
enemy, who had spread themselves over the plains of Villeneuve Saint Georges. 
The fires of their bivouacs illumined the right bank, while Napoleon remained in 
darkness on the opposite side with two post carriagesand some servants. 

“Trode with immense speed, and I felt an extraordinary sensation within me. 
My horse had the swiftness of the wind, and it seemed to me that I carried him, 
and that his weight was smothering me. I arrived too soon at the advanced 
posts, for I there learned that all was finished—that the ruin of France was con- 
summated, and the fate of the Emperor placed at the mercy of wretches, who, as 
he had just told me, had delivered him up and sold him. 

‘‘ From a miserable road-side inn, already occupied by Russians and Prussians, 
I forwarded him an express. A feverish anxiety then seized me in thinking of 
the despair into which my letter would plunge him. I immediately mounted the 
first horse I could get, and regained the Emperor at the moment he had finished 
reading my despatch. We conversed for some moments. ‘I only asked 
them,’ said Napoleon, ‘ to hold it (Paris) for 24 hours longer—the wretches— 
Marmont—Marmont who had sworn that he would allow himself to be cut to 
pieces under the walls of Paris rather than surrender!—and Joseph flying !— 
my brother to deliver up my capital to the enemy !—the wretches !—They had 
my orders ; they knew that on the 2nd of April I should be at the head of 70,000 
men—my brave schools and my National-guards, who had promised to defend my 
son. Every man of courage would have been at my side—the wretches have 
capitulated. They have betrayed their brothers, their country, and their sover- 
eign—they have degraded France in the eyes of all Europe. To enter a capi- 
tal with a population of 800,000 souls, and without striking a blow !—Oh!’ 

‘« The Emperor seemed plunged in the most profound grief. I was deeply affec- 
ted, and burning tears poured down my cheeks. 

‘“« «My poor Caulaincourt, return—return—to head-quarters, and try to see the 
Emperer Alexander. You have full powers from me. Go, Caulaincourt, go.’ 

“Sire,” said I to him, “I have not been able even to come near Alexander, 
they distrust me. The sovereigns will enter Paris to-morrow, and they are now 
busied with preparations for that event. These are the reasons assigned for refusing 
me permission to approach the Emperor Alexander. 

“* *Return—I have now no hope but in you, Caulaincourt,’ continued he hold- 
ing out his hand. 

‘“T go sir, Sire—dead or alive I shall get into Paris, and will speak to the Em- 
peror Alexander. 

‘« The Emperor then took the road to Fontainebleau, and I that to Paris. I will 
tell you how he fulfilled that honourable mission. It is very curious—my head is 
on fire, said the Duke, putting his hand to his forehead. I am quite feverish. 
Oh, you see, I should live 100 years before I could forget those scenes. They 
are the fixed ideas of my sleepless nights. My reminiscences are frightful— 
they kill me. ‘To-morrow, if I can, I will tell you of those 20 days of torture 
passed at Paris or at Fontainebleau. ‘The repose of the tomb is sweet after such 
sufferings.” 


———— a 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPT. MARRYAT.—[Continued from the Albion of March 4.} 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
In which Jemmy Ducks proves the truth of Moggy’s assertion, that there was no one like 
him before or since—Nancy and Jemmy serenade the stars. 

As soon as Moggy landed at the point with her dear darling duck of a husband, 
as she called him, she put his chest and hammock on a barrow and had them 
wheeled up to her lodgings, and then they went out to call upon Nancy Corbett 
to make their future arrangements; Moggy proceeding in rapid strides, and 
Jemmy trotting with his diminutive legs behind her, something like a stout pony 
by the side of a large horse. It was in pedestrianism that Jemmy most felt his 
inferiority, and the protecting, fond way in which Moggy would turn round every 
minute and say, ‘‘ Come along, my duck,”’ would have been irritating to any other 
but one of Jemmy’s excellent temper. Many looked at Jemmy as he waddled 
along, smiled and passed on ; one unfortunate nymph, however ventured to stop, 
and putting her arms a-kimbo, looked down upon him and exclaimed, “ Vell, you 
are a nice little man,” and then commenced singing the old refrain— 

‘*T had a little husband no bigger than my thumb, 
I put him in a pint pot, and there I bid him drur,” 

when Moggy, who had turned back, saluted her with such a box on the ear that 
she made the drum of it ring again. The young lady was not one of those who 
would offer the other cheek to be smitten, and she immediately flew at Moggy and 
returned the blow ; but Jemmy, who liked quiet, caught her round the legs, and, 
as if she had been a feather, threw her over his head, so that she fell down in the 
gutter behind him with a violence which was anything but agreeable. She gained 
her legs again, looked at her soiled garments, scraped the mud off her cheek— 
we are sorry toadd, made use of some very improper language, and finding her- 
| self in the minority, walked off, turning round and shaking her fist at every 
| twenty paces. 
Moggy and her husband continued their course as if nothing had happened, and 
| arrived at the house of Nancy Corbett, who had, as may be supposed, changed 
| her lodgings and kept out of sight of Vanslyperken. Naney was no stranger to 
| Jemmy Ducks ; so far as his person went he was too remarkable a character not 

to be known by her who knew almost everybody ; and, moreover, she had made 
| sufficient inquiries about his character. The trio at once proceeded to business ; 
| Jemmy had promised his wife to juin the smugglers, and it was now arranged, 
| that both he and his wife should be regularly enlisted in the gang, she to remain 

at the cave with the women, unless her services were required elsewhere, he to 

belong to the boat. ‘There was however, one necessary preliminary still to be 
| taken, that of Jemmy and his wife both taking the oath of fidelity at the house of 
the Jew Lazarus ; but it was not advisable to go there before dusk, so they re- 
| mained with Nancy till that time, during which she was fully satisfied that in both 
| parties the band would have an acquisition, for Nancy was very keen and penetra- 
| ting, and had a great insight into human nature. 








| At dusk, to the house of Lazarus they accordingly repaired, and were admit- 
| ted by the cautious Jew. Nancy stated why they had come, and there being at 


| the time several of the confederates, as usual, in the house, they were summoned 


By some fatality, which it is impossible to pass unnoticed, the Emperor Fran- | by the Jew to be witnesses to the oath being administered. 


cis was separated from the head-quarters, in consequence of an alarm which was | 
raised in his suite, he narrowly escaped being taken. He got on the road to | 
Dijon, where he eventually arrived. M. de Wessemberg did not know where to 
rejoin him. In the mean time, the fatal denowement approached. Napoleon, at- | 
tacked on all sides, definitely abandoned his project of marching with his forces | 
on the Rhine, and mancuvred to cover Paris. ‘The enemy continued to advance | 
by forced marches on the capital. In order to prevent the junction of the several 
corps of the allies, to keep them apart, and to approach ourselves to Paris, we had 
to sustain a combat every day. One could state with exactness that the fighting 
would be permanent. ‘The ardour and devotedness of the troops seemed to in- 
crease with the danger, and the necessity of their being indefatigable. The 
heart beats at the remembrance of those admirable soldiers in the last days of the 
crisis. 

On the 20th of March we were at Troyes. The Emperor traced out the route 
of the army in such a manner, that on the 2d of April, the whole were to unite | 
before Paris. At 10 o'clock he set out, accompanied by Berthier and myself. | 
We made the journey from Troyes to Montreau, a distance of 10 leagues, in two 
hours. A crazy vehicle, drawn by two horses, which were kept at full gallop, 
brought us across fields on the road to Paris between Essonne and Villejuif. | 
These were the carriages of the Emperor in relay for the Court of France. We 
found there some disbanded troops who had, they said, evacuated Paris in the 
evening after the capitulation. (It was then 10 at night.) 
med,” sajd the Emperor. He descended from his carriage, and ordered that an 





“These people are | 


Half-a-dozen dark- 
looking, bold men soon made their appearance, and recognised Nancy by nods of 
their heads. : 

‘Who have we here, old Father Abraham?” exclaimed a stout man, who was 
dressed in a buff jerkin and a pair of boots which rose above his knees. 

** A good man and true,” replied Nancy, taking up the answer. 

“Why, you don’t call that thing a man!” exclaimed the fierce-looking con- 
federate with contempt. 

‘As good a man as ever stood in your boots,” replied Moggy in wrath. 

“Indeed: weli, perhaps so, if he could only see his way when once into 
them,” replied the man with a loud laugh, in which he was joined by his com- 
panions. 

“What can you do, my little man?” said another of a slighter build than the 
first, coming forward and putting his hand upon Jemmy’s head 

Now Jemmy was the best-tempered fellow in the world, but, at the same time, 
the very best-tempered people have limits to their forbearance, and do not like 
to be taken liberties with by strangers; so felt Jemmy, who, seizing the young 
man firmly by the waistband of his trousers just below the hips, lifted him from 
the ground, and with a strength which astonished all present, threw him clean 
over the table, his body sweeping away both the candles, so they were all left in 
darkness. 
*T can douse a glim any how,” cried Jemmy 


“That's my darling duck,” cried Moggy, delighted with this proof of her hus- 
band’s vigour 
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Some confusion was created by this mancuvre on the part of Jemmy, but 
candles were reproduced, and the first man who spoke, feeling as if this victory 
on the part of Jemmy was a rebuke to himself, again commenced his interroga- 
tions. 

“Well, my little man, you are strong in the arms, but what will you do without 
le: a” 

a Not run away, as you have done a hundred times,” replied Jemmy scorn- 
fully. 

my Now by the God of War you shail answer for this,” replied the man, catch- 
ing hold of Jemmy by the collar ; but in a moment he was tripped up by Jemmy, 
and fell down with great violence on his back. 

« Bravo, bravo !”’ exclaimed the rest, who took part with Jemmy. 

“'That’s my own duck,” cried Moggy ; ‘‘ you’ve shown him what you can do, 
any how.” 

The man rose, and was apparently feeling for some arms secreted about his per- 
son, when Nancy Corbett stepped forward. 

“Do you dare?” cried she; ‘‘ take what you have received, and be thankful, 
or—” and Nancy held up her little forefinger. 

The man slunk back among the others in silence. The old Jew, who had not 
interfered, being in presence of Nancy, who had superior commands, now read 
the oath, which was of a nature not to be communicated to the reader without 
creating disgust. It was, however, such an oath as was taken in those times, and 
has since been frequently taken in Ireland. It was subscribed te by Jemmy 
and his wife without hesitation, and they were immediately enrolled among the 
members of the association. As soon as this ceremony had been gone through, 
Nancy and her protegées quitted the house and retumed to her lodgings, 
when it was agreed that the next night they should go over to the island, as 
Jemmy’s services were required in the boat in lieu of Ramsay, whose place as 
steersman he was admirably qualified to occupy, much better, indeed, that that 
of a rower, as his legs were too short to reach the stretcher, where it was usually 
fixed. 

The next evening the weather was calm and clear, and when they embarked in 
the boat of the old fisherman, with but a small portion of their effects, the sur- 
face of the water was unruffled, and the stars twinkled brightly in the heavens ; 
one article which Jemmy never parted with, was in his hand, his fiddle. They all 
took their seats, and the old fisherman shoved off his boat, and they were soon 
swept out of the harbour by the strong ebb tide. 

‘« An’t this better than being on board with Vanslyperken, and your leave stop- 
ped?” observed Moggy. 

“Yes,” replied the husband. 

“And I not permitted to go on board to see my duck of a husband—confound 
his snivelling carcass !”’ continued Moggy. 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Jemmy, thoughtfully. 

«« And in company with that supernatural cur of his?” 

Jemmy nodded his head, and then in his abstraction touched the strings of his 
violin. 

“They say that you are clever with your instrument, Mr. Salisbury,” observed 
Nancy Corbett. 

“That he is,” replied Moggy ; “and he sings like a darling duck. Don’t you, 
Jemmy, my dear ?”’ 

* Quack, quack,” replied Jemmy. 

‘Well, Mr. Salisbury, there’s no boat that I can see near us, oreven in sight ; 
and if there was it were little matter. I suppose you will let me hear you, for I 
shall have little opportunity after this?” 

‘With all my heart,” replied Jemmy ; who, taking up his fiddle, and playing 
upon the strings like a guitar, after a little reflection sang as follows :-— 

Bless my eyes, how young Bill threw his shiners away, 
As he drank and he danced, when he first came on shore, 
It was clear that he fancied that with his year’s pay, 
Like the Bank of Old England, he'd never be poor. 
So when the next day, with a southerly wind in 
His pockets, he came up, my rhino to borrow ; 
‘You're welcome,” said I, “‘ Bill, as I forked out the tin, 
But when larking to-day—don’t forget there's to-morrow.” 


When our frigate came to from a cruise in the west, 
And her yards were all squared, her sails neatly furled, 
Young Tom clasped his Nancy so loved to his breast, 
Asif but themselves there was none in the world. 
Between two of the guns they were fondly at play, 
All billing and kissing, forgetting all sorrow ; 
‘* Love, like cash,” says I, ‘* Nan, may all go in a day, 
While you hug him so close—don’t forget there’s to-morrow." 


When a hurricane swept us smack smooth fore and aft, 
When we dashed on the rock, and we floundered on shore, 
As we sighed for the loss of our beautiful craft, 
Convinced that the like we should never see more, 
Says I, “* My good fellows,” as huddled together, 
They shivered and shook, each phiz black with sorrow, 
‘* Remember, it’s not to be always foul weather, 
So with ill-luck to-day, don’t forget there’s to-morrow !” 

“‘ And not a bad hint, neither, Mr. Salisbury,” said Nancy, when Jemmy ceased? 
“You sailors never think of to-morrow, more’s the pity. You're no better than 
overgrown babies.” 

“I’m not much better, at all events,’’ replied Jemmy, laughing ; ‘“‘ however, I’m 
as God made me, and so all’s right.” 

“ That’s my own darling Jemmy,”’ said Moggy; ‘and if you're content, and 
I’m content, who is to say a word, I should like to know? You may be a rum 
one to look at, but I think them fellows found you but a rum customer the other 
night.” 

“Don’t put so much rum in your discourse, Moggy, you make me long fora 
glass of grog.” 

“Then your mouth will find the water,”’ rejoined Nancy; “but however, 
singing is dry work, and I am provided. Pass my basket aft, old gentleman, and 
we will find Mr. Salisbury something to whet his whistle.” The boatman handed 
the basket to Nancy, who pulled out a bottle and glass, which she filled, and hand- 
ed to Jemmy. 

“* Now, Mr. Salisbury, I expect some more songs,” said Nancy. 

‘And you shall have them, mistress; but I’ve heard say that you've a good 
pipe of your own; suppose that you give me one in return, that will be but fair 
play.” 

“ Not exactly, for you'll have the grog in the bargain,” replied Nancy. 

‘“* Put my fiddle against the grog, and then all’s square.” 

‘“‘T have not sung for many a day,” replied Nancy, musing, and looking up at 
the bright twinkling stars. ‘I once sang, when I was young—and happy—! 
then sang all the day long ; that was really singing, for it came from the merr- 
ness of my heart ;” and Nancy paused. “ Yes, I have sung since, and often, for 
they made me sing; but ‘twas when my heart was heavy—or when its load had 
been for atime forgotten and drowned in wine. This was not singing, at least 
not the singing of bygone days.” 

‘* But those times are bygone, too, Mistress Nancy,” said Moggy; ‘“ you have 
now your marriage lines, and are made an honest woman.” 

“Yes, and God keep me so, amen,” replied Nancy mournfully. 

Had not the night concealed it, a tear might have been seen by the others in 
the boat to trickle down the cheek of Nancy Corbett, as she was reminded of 

her former life, and as she again fixed her eyes upon the brilliant heavens. Each 
partictlar star appeared to twinkle brighter, as if they rejoiced to witness tears 
like those. 


“You must be light o’heart now, Mistress Nancy,” observed Jemmy, 
soothingly. 
‘Tam not unhappy,” replied she, resting her cheek upon her hand. 
‘Mistress Nancy,” said Moggy, ‘I should think a little of that stuff would 
do neither of us any harm; the night is rather bleak.” 
Moggy poured out a glass and handed it to Nancy; she drank it, and it saved 
her from a flood of tears, which otherwise she would have been unable to repress. 
In a minute or two, during which Moggy helped herself and the old boatman, 
Nancy’s spirits returned 
‘Do you know this air!” said Nancy to Jemmy, humming it. 
“Yes, yes, I know it well, mistress Nancy. Will you sing to it?” 
Nancy Corbett, who had been celebrated once for her sweet singing as well #* 
her beauty, immediately commenced in a soft and melodious tone, while Jemmy 
touched his fiddle. 
Lost, stolen, or strayed, 
The heart of a young maid ; 
Whoever the same shall find, 
And prove so very kind, 
To yield it on desire, 
They shall rewarded be, 
And that most handsomely, 
With kisses one, two, three. 

Cupid is the crier, 

Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 

Cupid is the crier 


O yes! O yes! O yes! 
Here is a pretty mess, 
A maiden’s heart is gone, 
And she is left forlorn, 
And panting with desire ; 





Whoever shal] briag it me, 
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They shall rewarded be 

With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 
Cupid is the crier. 

Twas lost on Sunday eve, 

Or taken without leave, 

A virgin’s heart so pure, 

She can’t the loss endure, 

And surely will expire ; 

Pity her misery. 

Rewarded you shall be, 

With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding. 

Cupid is the crier. 

The maiden sought around, 

It was not to be found, 

She searched each nook and dell, 

The haunts she loved so well, 

All anxious with desire ; 

The wind blew ope his vest, 

When, lo! the toy in quest, 

She found within the breast 
Of Cupid, the false crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding-a-ding, 
Cupid the false crier. 

‘Many thanks, Mistress Corbett, for a good song, sung in good tune, with a 
sweet voice,” said Jemmy. ‘I owe you one for that, and am ready to pay you 
on demand. You've a pipe like a missel thrush.” 

“Well, I do believe that I shall begin to sing again,” replied Nancy. “I’m 
sure if Corbett was only once settled on shore in a nice little cottage, with a 
garden, and a blackbird in a wicker cage, I should try who could sing most, the 
bird or me.” 

** He will be by-and-bye, when his work is done.” 

‘«‘ Yes, when it is ; but open boats, stormy seas, and the halter, are heavy odds, 
Mr. Salisbury.” 

«« Don’t mention the halter, Mistress Nancy, you'll make me melancholy,” re- 
plied Jemmy, ‘“ and I sha'n't be able to sing any more. Well, if they want to 
hang me, they need not rig the yard-arm, three handspikes as sheers, and I 
shouldn't find soundings, heh! Moggy !” 

Nancy laughed at the ludicrous idea; but Moggy exclaimed with vehemence, 
“ Hang my Jemmy! my darling duck! I should like to see them.” 

“ At all events, we'll have another song from him, Moggy, before they spoil 
his windpipe, which, I must say, would be a great pity ; but, Moggy, there have 
been better men hung than your husband.” 

* Better men than my Jemmy, Mrs. Corbett ! 
afore or since ;” replied Moggy, with indignation. 

“Tonly meant of longer pedigree, Moggy,”’ replied Nancy, soothingly. 

“T don’t know what that is,”’ replied Moggy, still angry. 

“ Longer legs to be sure,” replied Jemmy. ‘“ Never mind that, Moggy. 
Here goes, a song in two parts. It’s a pity, Mistress Nancy, that you couldn't 
take one.” 


There never was one like him 


“When will you give up this life of wild roving? 
When shall we be quiet and happy on shore? 

When will you to church lead your Susan, so loving, 
And sail on the treacherous billows no more !” 


“My ship is my wife, Sue, no other I covet, 

Till I draw the firm splice that’s betwixt her and me ; 
I'll roam on the ocean, for much do I love it— 

To wed with another were rank bigamy.” 


‘*O William, what nonsense you talk, you are raving, 
Pray how can a ship and a man become one? 

You say so because you no longer are craving, 
As once you were truly—and I am undone.” 


‘* You wrong me, my dearest, as sure as I stand here, 
As sure as I'll sail again on the wide sea ; 

Some day I will settle, and marry with you, dear, 
But now t’'would be nothing but rank bigamy.” 


«Then tell me the time, dear William, whenever 
Your Sue may expect this divorce to be made ; 
When you'll surely be mine, when no object shall sever, 
But lock’d in your arms I’m no longer afraid.” 


“The time it will be when my pockets are lined, 
I'll then draw the splice *tween my vessel and me, 
And lead you to church, if you're still so inclined— 
But before, my dear Sue, ‘twere rank bigamy.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Salisbury. I like the moral of that song; a sailor never 
should marry till he can settle on shore.”’ 

‘* What’s the meaning of big-a-me ?” 

‘Marrying two husbands or two wives, Mrs. Salisbury. Perhaps you might 
get off on the plea that you had only one and a half,” continued Nancy, laughing. 

“Well, perhaps she might,” replied Jemmy, “if he were a judge of under- 
standing.” 

“T should think, Mistress Nancy, you might as well leave my husband’s legs 

alone,” observed Moggy, affronted. 

“ Lord bless you, Moggy, if he’s not angry, you surely should not be; I give a 
joke, and I can take one. You surely are not jealous ?”’ 

“Indeed I am though, and always shall be of any one who plays with my 
Jemmy.”’ 

“Or if he plays with anything else ?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“Yes, indeed! then you must be downright jealous of his fiddle, Moggy,” 
teplied Nancy; “but never mind, you sha’n’t be jealous now about nothing. I'll 
sing you a song, and then you'll forget all this.’ Nancy Corbett then sang as 
follows :— 

Fond Mary sat on Henry’s knee, 
**T must be home exact,” said he, 
And see, the hour is come.” 

«No, Henry, you shall never go 
Until me how to count you show, 
That task must first be done.” 


Then Harry said, “ As time is short, 
Addition you must first be taught ;— 
Sum up these kisses sweet ; 
Now prove your sum by kissing me : 
Yes, that is right, twas three times three ;— 
Arithmetic’s a treat. 


** And now there is another term, 
Subtraction you have yet to learn : 
Take four away from these.” 
* Yes, that is right, you’ve made it out,’ 
Says Mary, with a pretty pout, 
‘‘ Subtraction don’t me please.” 


’ 


Division’s next upon the list ; 

Young Henry taught while Mary kissed, 
And much admired the rule ; 

** Now, Henry, don’t you think me quick 1” 

*« Why, yes, indeed, you’ve learned the trick ; 
At kissing you're no fool.” 


To multiply was next the game, 
Which Henry by the method same, 
To Mary fain would show ; 
But here her patience was worn out, 
She multiplied too fast I doabt, 
He could no farther go. 


‘* And now we must leave off, my dear ; 
The rule of three is not so clear :— 
We'll try at that to-night ;” 
“‘ And that’s a rule I long to know, 
It leads to a result, I trow— 
I'll learn it with delight. 


“So come at eve, my Henry sweet ; 
Behind the hawthorn hedge we'll meet, 
Aud then you soon shall see 
I’ve not forgotten what you've taught, 
And that your Mary’ll set at nought 
The golden rule of three.” 
“That's a very pretty song, Mistress Corbett, and you've a nice collection, I’ve 
no doubt. If you've no objection, I’ll exchange another with you.” 
“T should be most willing, Mr. Salisbury ; but we are now getting well over, 
on we may as well be quiet, as I do not wish people to ask where we are 
ong 
“ You're right, ma’am,” observed the old fisherman, who pulled the boat, “ Put 








up your fiddle, 
notice.” 

-e ery true,” replied Jemmy, “so we break up. our concert.” 
_ The whole party were now silent. Ina quarter of an hour the boat was run 
into a cut, which concealed it from view ; and, as soon as the fisherman had 
looked round to see the coast clear, they landed and made haste to pass by the 
cottages ; after that Nancy slackened her pace, and they walked during the 
—_ over to the other side of the island, and arrived at the cottages above the 

Here they left a portion of their burdens, and then proceeded to the path down 
the cliff which led to the cave. On Nancy giving the signal, the ladder was 
lowered, and they were admitted. As soon as they were upon the flat, Moggy 
embraced her husband, crying, “Here I have you, my own dear Jemmy, all to 
myself, and safe for ever.”—{ T'o be continued. } 





THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
THE DAY OF THE OPENING. 
By the author of Paul Pry. 

I was journeying to Guttlebury Abbey, where I was engaged to spend a week 
with its hospitable proprietor, my friend Sir Swaggerton Shuffle. The direct 
road to Guttlebury lies through Little Pedlington*, from which it is distant eleven 
miles ; and here, at my old acquaintance, Scorewell’s, in High-stree, the coach 
stopped for its last change of horses. Scorewell came to the door, and welcomed 
me on my arrival; reminding me, at the same time, that it was two years since 
my visit to the place. 

“ But, Scorewell,” said I, ‘I am not come to stay with you: I am going on to 
the Abbey.” 

“ What, Sir!” he exclaimed, with a look of amazement, or, rather, of con- 
sternation ; “what, Sir! not stop! Why, Lord, Sir! I thought you had come 
from London on purpose for the occasion.” 

“For what occasion?” inquired I. 

“What occasion, indeed! Why, Sir, to-night our theatre is to open for the 
season! It has set all Little Pedlington agog ; and surely you must have heard 
of it in London !” 

“Ican assure you,” replied I, “that excepting the few whom Fashion carries 

to talk at the Opera, or to sleep at a French play, the good Londoners are scarce- 
ly conscious of the opening, or the being open, of their own theatres. How- 
ever,” continued I, * the opening of the theatre of a place like this is an interest- 
ing event, so, as my visit to Sir Swaggerton is not tuned to a day, I will remain 
and witness it.” 
_ Greatly to the satisfaction of Scorewell I ordered my portmanteau to be carried 
into the house. It was already two o'clock ; so, having desired mine host to pre- 
pare an early dinner for me, I sallied forth to visit all my favourite spots. This I 
did with that eager interest which every one has felt on his first return, after long 
absence, to a place rendered dear to him either by its own intrinsic charms, or by 
the stronger charm of association. ‘The Crescent, the Market-place, the New 
Pump, the Vale of Health, Yawkins’s Skittle-ground, each and all received from 
me the homage of a glance. Time would harldly permit more ; for, to become 
fully and satisfactorily acquainted with the beauties natural and artificial of a 
place of the extent of Little Pedlington; to inspect with care and accuracy its 
libraries, its museum, its Zoological Garden, &c. &c., would require the devotion 
of at least three good hours to the task. Even as it was, when I had made the 
tour of the entire town, and intersected it in every possible way, devoting a minute 
or two to the examination of one remarkable object, a minnte or two to the 
consideration of another, I found it was almost three o’clock! ‘Thus doth Time 
fly !’’ as a moralist would say. 

On coming into Market Square I found numbers of persons divided into 
separate crowds of two, three, nay, in some places, four, with their faces all 
eagerly turned towards the walls, or the shop-windows. I was at first astonished 
at this singular sight, but my astonishment was not of long duration. The cir- 
cumstance was presently accounted for. ‘The people were all pressing to get a 
sight of the play-bills announcing the evening’s performances at the theatre.* 
The hand-bills exhibited in the shop-windows—such as, for the convenience of 
the spectator, are sold in the theatres—were scarcely four feet long; but the 
posters—those pasted on the walls—somewhat exceeded four yards. At the head 
of these was a spirited wood-cut, representing the interior of a cow-house, with a 
man (holding a hatchet in one hand, and the head of a female, young and lovely, 
in the other) standing astride the decapitated body of the massacred milk-maid ! 
The interest excited by this promise of elegant recreation was evidently intense. 
All Little Pedlington seemed disposed to attend the theatre. ‘I wish I knew 
somebody who cold pass me in!” said one: a another, with an air of deter- 
mination which indicated the inveterate play-goer and the true patron of the drama, 
exclaimed—* I, for one, am resolved to go—ifI can contrive to get in for nothing.” 
Inferring from these and similar manifestations of anxiety to witness the night’s 
performances that there would be a crowded house, I thought it prudent to go to 
the box-office to secure, if possible, a place. 

“Have you any place in the boxes for to-night, Sir?’”’ inquired I of the box- 
bookkeeper. 





a host; Mrs. —— In short, there is scarcely one in the whole company but is 
singly a host.” 

: staptindie Sara des Entrechats, who is to dance, is, of course, from Paris,” 
said I. 

“Why, no; not exactly from Paris,” replied Yawkins ; “she comes 
Fudgeborough, and her name is Sally Jumps. But, Lord, Sir! the —— 
of Little Pedlington would as soon allow that a woman could dance gracefully and 
well in jack-boots as with an English name.” 

‘I say, my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday to me, in a half-whisper (twitching my 
sleeve and giving me a knowing wink at the same time), “that Mamzell Onter- 
shaw is a charming little girl Ahem!—I say, my dear fellow; if you should 
happen to see a certain person in a French bonnet and shawl walking about the 
Vale of Health, ora mile or so onthe Snapshank road, arm in arm with another 
certain person—ahem !—who is not very far from you ai this moment, do you pre- 
tend not to notice us—them, I should have said.” 

I assured Mr. Hobbleday that I was Discretion itself. 

Yawkins drew me aside and whispered :— To my certain knowledge he never 
spoke to her in his life, Sir. She has been scarcely three days in the town.” 

I made no remark upon this little piece of illustrative information, but again 
turned to the play-bill, saying ;—‘‘ This Miss Julia Wriggles, whose name occurs 
so frequently in the bill; who not only acts in tragedy, comedy, and farce, sings a 
song, delivers an address, and dances a broad-sword hornpipe ; but concludes her 
labours by acting eight parts in one piece—that is to say, by playing the whole 
piece herself—this Julia Wriggles, I say, must be a young lady of pre-eminent 
ability. Why, to execute well what she has undertaken to perform, would seem 
to require the combined powers of any six actresses I ever heard of.” 

-*— wonderful person indeed, Sir,”’ replied Yawkins; “and a great favour- 
ite . 





‘* Favourite!” exclaimed I; ‘why, this is announced as her first appearance 
onany stage!” 

“Of the manager's,” continued Yawkins, somewhat drily. ‘ But as to a first 
appearance, Sir, I can’t say much for that ; for it is whispered, in the best-inform- 
ed circles, that she has been acting these three years past over at Fudgeborough. 
One thing, however, is certain : Mr. Strut, the manager, has discharged Mr. Wigs, 
a very promising young actor, for merely saying so; and that, I think, gives an 
appearance of probability to the thing. But she must be a prodigious genius : 
for Mr. Strut has opened the theatre chiefly on her account—which he would not 
have done this season unless he had had the good fortune to secure her services.” 
* Fortunate Strut !” thought I. 

“What a charming, domestic creature is poor Mrs. Strut !”’ said Hobbleday. 
“T say, Yawkins: you have heard that she has determined to sue for a separate 
maintenance ?”’ 

** Now, really, Mr. Hobbleday,”’ cried Yawkins, “that is toobad! It was I 
myself who, not an hour ago, mentioned to you, in strict confidence, that sucha 
proceeding was probable. I gave you no authority to repeat it: yet, no doubt, by 
this time you have trotted all over Little Pedlington to disburthen yourself of the 
information.” 

“ Not I, I assure you, Sir,” cried Hobbleday, with an air of offended dignity ; 
“not I, Sir; am incapable of such a proceeding. Have mentioned it but to one 
person—to whom it could be no secret-—Mrs. Strut herself.” 

‘‘ Impossible ! And you told her you received the report from me *” 

“No, Sir, did no¢ tell her I received it from you. Did not say Yawkins told 
me—have teo much tact for that—merely said, ‘1 heard it a¢ Yawkins's.’” 

** So, Six, you left my shop, full puff, for the express purpose of ——”’ 

“No, Sir; not for the purpose. This is how it happened, Sir: My friend 
Strut has had the politeness to put my name upon the free-list ; but as the free- 
list is ‘Entirely and totally suspended, in foto,’ as the bills say, I waited about 
the stage-door in the hope of meeting with somebody who could give me an 
order. Presently saw Mrs. Strut. Could not help saying how sorry I was at 
hearing such a report—should have been a brute if I could—and requested an 
order for two, which she most kindly gave me. And that is the whole truth of 
the matter.” 

Hobbleday had not finished speaking when a boy entered the shop, threw a note 
down upon the counter, and, without speaking a word, went out again. Whilst 
Yawkins was reading the note Hobbleday said—‘‘Of course you'll be there to- 
night. Like to go behind the scenes, eh? I'll take you. Show you the green- 
room. Introduce you to all the principal performers. I'll look out for you in 
the theatre. What say you?” 

Recollecting his promise, upon a former occasion, to introduce me to all the 
eminent people of the place, when, as it afterwards appeared, he, himself, was but 
slightingly considered by them, I declined his kind offer.” 

“Here, Sir!”’ cried Yawkins, in a voice trembling with rage (at the same time 
holding out the note in one hand, and striking his counter heavily with the other): 
“Here, Mr. Hobbleday! these are the awful consequences of your busy tittle- 
tattling! Listen, Sir !” 

Mr. Yawhkins read the note, which was in the words following : 

“ Mrs. Strut desires Mr. Yawkins will instantly send in his bill for the two 
cakes 6f Windsor soap, also the tooth-brush, she owes him for, as she intends to 





“How many do you want, Sir?” inquired he in return. 
“Only one for myself,” replied I. 
‘‘ Luckily,” continued he, ‘I have one place which has just been given up.” 
‘* Because,” said I, inquiringly, “it was not deemed worth keeping—a seat on 
a back row at the top of the house ?” 
* Beg pardon, Sir; it most luckily happens to be a seat on the first row of the 
centre dress-box.” 
‘‘T am fortunate, indeed!” exclaimed I. “You expect a great house ’” 
‘* Tremendous, Sir! Every place taken.” 
Not having any silver, I tendered a half-sovereign in payment for my ticket ; 
the price of admission to the boxes being two shillings. 
The functionary opened a drawer in which there were two or three stray shil- 
lings. He then felt successively, though not successfully, in each of his pockets. 
Upon my telling him, in reply to his inquiry whether I could oblige him with such 
a thing as two shillings in silver, that I had no silver at all, he expressed his regret 
that he had given away all his small money in change. [It somehow happened 
that I saw neither notes nor gold in his drawer.] He then desired a boy to go in- 
to the treasury and see whether Mr. Dumps had change for a half-sovereign there. 
After some delay the boy returned, and apologised for his long absence by stating 
that he had been obliged to go for change to Yawkin’s Bank.—That the only 
vacant place in the house, that place being also the very best in it, and that place 
again, having fortunately been relinquished by its first proprietor, should fall to 
i my lot, formed a combination of lucky circumstances upon which I could not but 
congratulate myself. 
Having still a spare hour on hand before dinner, I strolled into Yawkins’s library. 
There I saw my old friend Hobbleday—Jack Hobbleday, the Great Humbug of 
Little Pedlington, and, like all of his class, a great bore also. 
‘* My dear fellow !”’ exclaimed Hobbleday, *‘ most happy, most delighted to see 
you! When did you arrive '” 
«« Little more than an hour ago,” replied I. 
‘Of course you come to make a stay,”’ said he. 
«| shall proceed to-morrow to Guttlebury Abbey,” said 1. | 
“To-morrow! No, no! you will stay till Wednesday,” continued Hobbleday ; 
or must you positively go to-morrow !” 
“ Positively, Sir, I shall leave Little Pedlington to-morrow,” I answered 
“ That’s decided, is it?” said he. ‘ Well, dear me! that is very provoking ; 
for I intended to ask you to dine with me on Wednesday. However, since you 
can’t, you can't.” a 
Here he was interrupted by Yawkins, who, after a few words of recognition and 
of welcome, said, ‘‘ Ah! Sir, the world has sustained an irreparable loss since you 
were last here. ‘That great luminary, that master-spirit, is extinguished. The 
immortal Rummins is dead! Died, Sir, on the first of April last.” 
“ Dead!” I exclaimed. ‘“Rummins dead!” I turned aside, and—shall I con- 
fess it _—I shed a tear. 
“ And a most extraordinary coincidence !” said Hobbleday. ‘“ Our cockatoo 
at our Zoological Gardens died on that very same day! Poor Rummins! We 
had him stuffed; and there he is on a perch in a glass case, looking all but 
alive.” 
“ Stuff'd!” exclaimed I. “Simcox Rummins, F.S.A., stuffed! Embalmed 
(you would say) as an antiquary so learned and profound deserved to be.” 
“ Rummins!” cried Hobbleday; ‘‘no, the cockatoo. Ever see a stuffed 
cockatoo? Most curiousthing! The only one in all this place. Come,” con- 
tinued he, taking me by the arm—‘ come with me and see it.” 
“I thank you,” said I; “ but I cannot at present.” 
“But why not? What is there to prevent you! 
“T have not the time to spare, Mr. Hobbleday.” 
‘« But it won't take long. Come, now; docome. 
n#® little walk for us. But why won't you go!” : 
After enduring twenty more “ why’s” and “ what’s-your-reasons,” I thanked 
him for his pertinacious politeness, and turned to speak to Yawkins. . 
“ Your theatre has put forth a very attractive bill,” said I; at the same time 
pointing to one which was hanging in the shop, and which reached nearly from the 
ceiling to the floor. 
“Never before, Sir,” replied Yawkins, ‘“ was there such acompany collect- 
ed together in Little Pedlington. Why, Sir, Tippleton is in himself a host 
Then, Snoxell is a host; Waddle is a host; Gigs is a host ; Mrs. Biggleswade is 


, 


* said he. 


It is not far—it will bea 





* For the information of tourists I may state that there is aroad to Guttlebury by Pop- 

Ieton and Squashmire Gate, which abridges the distance by nearly two miles It is not, 
Lowover, either so good or so pleasant as the road through Little Pedlington besides that 
the latter affords him an opportunity of seeing one of the most delightful places (oF ITS 


withdraw het eustom from his shop, and give it somewhere where people have 
enough td do to mind their own business without troubling themselves about 
other people’s. Mrs. S. also informs Mr. Y. that she does not intend to renew 
her subscription to his library when her present week is out, as people taken up 
with pleasant conversation naturally forget to send new works when a 
Mrs. S. also informs Mr. Y. that she has struck his name off the free-list of the 
theatre, which she has sTiLt a right to do, whatever Mr. Y. may report to the 
contrary. Mrs. S. desires Mr. Y. will be sure to recetpt the bill, as people who 
trouble themselves so much with what does not concern them micut forget to 
scratch it ought of their books when paid, and she is net fond of disputes.” 

Hobbleday did not wait to receive the reproaches which Yawkins was preparing 
to shower upon him ; but, pretending to hear himself called by some one who 
passed the door, he bustled out of the shop. 

‘“‘ That, Sir,” said Yawkins, ‘“ is the most pestilent little gossip in the town. 
A secret runs through him like water through a sieve. He is not happy till he 
has got it, and is miserable till he is rid of it. He is worse than forty old women. 
You cannot be sure of the duration of a common acquaintance for a day, if he 
gets between you. He is a sort of cholera in social life ; and, when he ‘ breaks 
out’ in aplace, he ‘carries off’ friendships by the dozen. Ah! Sir; you ought 
to be very happy that you have no Hobbledays in London.” 

“In London,” said I—(glad of an opportunity of elevating the character of 
that pretty town in the opinion of a Little Pedlingtonian)—“ in London, we enter- 
tain a virtuous horror of slander, scandal, tittle-tattle and old-apple-woman gos- 
sip; so that there, Sir, a Hobbleday would not be endured ; he could not exist: 
he would fail from the utter want of encouragement.” 

‘« Happy London !” exclaimed the eminent bibliopolist. . 

“ Heaven forgive me!” thought I ; reflecting on the enormity of my assertion. 

I took up a book which lay on the counter. It was “ Jubb’s Pedlingtoma, 
a new Edition, with additions.” The only considerable addition, however, was 
an ‘Elegy on the Death of Rummins.’ Here it is. It is remarkable for its 
sweetness, its pathos, its elegiac tenderness ; but, by the generality of readers, 
it will, perhaps, be most admired for its originality. 

‘“* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
No more illustrious Rummins shall I see ! 
O, Simcox Rummins, senior, F.S.A., 
Why leave the world to darkness and to me! 


In vain thy Jubb thy ‘ Life and Times’ shall write, 
For since, O Simcox, thou’rt no longer there 
To join in thy biographer’s delight, " 
He wastes his sweetness on the desert air 
Ah! whe can tell how hard it is to climb 
The height which thou, my Rummins, did’st attain ! 
All say in prose what Jubb now sings in rhyme, 
We ne’er shall look upon thy like again. 


A man thou wert to all the country dear ; 
Great was thy learning and profound thy lore ; 
And, passing rich with ninety pounds a-year, 
Thou gav’st relief that Heaven might bless thy store. 


One morn I miss’d thee on th’ accustomed hill, 
Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled 
Ah, ruthless Death! and could’st thou Rummins kill! 
In wit a man, simplicity a child. 


Since, then, I’m doom’d my dearest friend to lose, 
In Pedlington no longer stay I can. 

The world is all before me where to choose ! 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 


I purchased the volume, thought of the illustrious defunct, paid half-a-crown, 
and sighed. 

At this moment Mr. Rummins, son of the great Rummins, and editor of the 
Pedlington newspaper, came into the shop. He was accompanied by a shortish, 
stoutish gentleman. It was Waddle, the tragedian! who was that night to enact 
Growler in the “ Hatchet of Horror!” Rummins, after saying a few words to 
Yawkins, was invited by the latter to stay dinner. 

‘“‘Can’t,” replied Rummins ; “I dine with Waddle.” 

“Then will you come and sup after the play?” said Yawkins 

“ Can't,” again replied Rummins ; “I sup with Waddle.” 

The editor was about to quit the shop, when [ took the liberty of reminding him 
that, on my former visit, I had had the honour of an introduction to him ata 





KIND) in England. . 
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conversazione at the house of his late illustrious father. He condescended ta 





















make me a remarkably polite bow, and, with becoming dignity, wished me good 
morning, and went away. . 

“Upon that same occasion,” said I, turning to Yawkins, “I had the pleasure 
also of meeting Miss Cripps, the poetess.”” . 

« At that time, Sir,” said Yawkins, ‘Miss Crippps and he were great friends, 
and she used to invite him to all her tea-parties ; but since then they have quar- 
relied.” 

“Indeed ?” exclaimed 1; “I am sorry to hear that. What was the cause of 
the rupture ?” ; 

“* Why, Sir,” replied Yawkins, ‘‘ Miss Cripps wrote some very charming verses 
on the death of the cockatoo in our Zoological Gardens ; and Mr. Rummins, in 
his notice of them, said that they were far superior to Milton, but not quite equal 
to Jubb. At this, Miss Cripps took offence, and she has never since invited Mr. 
Rummins totea. For my own part, I think her in the wrong; fora poem may 
be very fine, yet inferior to the compositions of such a writer as Jubb. And, to 
say the truth, Miss Cripps is one of those ladies who are never satisfied with any- 
thing short of the very top of the tree. However, he is now all inall with Miss 
Jane Scrubbs, the lady who writes riddles and charades, and things of that sort.” 

‘“‘] had the pleasure of meeting her, too. Pray is she any relation of the man- 
ager of the Fudgeborough theatre ?” 

“ Not in the least ; and nothing offends her more than that it should be thought 
she is. Besides, Sir,” continued Yawkins, with a solemn nod of the head, 
“ Scrubs has only one b in his name, whilst Miss Scrubbs spells hers with fvo.”’ 

«« That’s an important and an honourable distinction,” said I. 

“* Sir, Sir, Sir,” suddenly cried Yawkins ; “did you eversee Mr. Snoxell off the 
stage 7” 

“Never,” said I; ‘which is he ?”’ 

* You see those three gentlemen arm in arm, crossing the square,” said Yaw- 
kins. ‘ The middle one is Mr. Fiat, who writes the ‘ Dictator ;’ he on his right 
arm is Dowlas, author of the melodrama, the ‘ Hatchet of Horror,’ whichis to 
be acted to-night ; the gentleman on his left is Mr. Snoxell.”’ 

With becoming admiration I looked at them, till, by turning a corner, they were 
West to view. 

* But what ts the ‘ Dictator ?’”’ I inquired. 

“O, very true, Sir, I remember,” replied Yawkins. ‘ When last you were 
here we had but one paper—the ‘ Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,’ edited by 
Rummins the Younger, the gentleman who just now looked in. We have now 
another—the ‘ Little Pedlington Dictator,’ written by Mr. Fiat. Itis a publica- 
tion exclusively devoted to politics, literature, the drama, the fine arts, science, 
political economy, geology, zoology, conchology, pathology, craniology 3 

“‘ Stop, stop, for Heaven’s sake, Mr. Yawkins,” cried I. ‘ Surely you do not 
pretend that Mr. Fiat himself writes upon all those subjects?” 

‘Indeed but I do, Sir,” replied he ; ‘“‘and upon all with equal knowledge, 
taste, and judgment. In his criticisms upon acting, he is a Snoxellite for 
tragedy ; for comedy, a Tippletonian. Rummins, on the contrary, is a Wad- 
dleite anda Gigsite. What they will say about Miss Julia Wriggles, is a mys- 
tery ; but my own private opinion is, that Rummins, being a friend of the 
Manager’s, the ‘ Observer’ will be all on her side ; whilst Fiat, who (between our- 
selves, Sir) is said to be over head and ears in love with little Laura Dobs—a 
pretty little girl who sings in the choruses—will be against her.” 

‘“« And pray, Mr. Yawkins,” inquired I, ‘‘ which, in your opinion, is the greater 
actor of the two: Snoxell or Waddle?” 

‘« Why really, Sir,” replied he, ‘thatis a question which it is utterly impossible 
to answer. WhenI had but one paper to read (‘ The Observer’) I was convinced 
that Waddle was the better ; but since ‘The Dictator’ was established, which 
gives the preference to Snoxell, I am greatly perplexed.” 

“But have you no opinion of your own!” inquired I, with some degree of 
astonishment. 

With an appearance of equal astonishment Yawkins echoed—“ An opinion of 
my own? Bless me, Sir, what an extraordinary question! Where is the use of 
reading a newspaper if one is to be at the trouble of thinking for oneself after 
all? No, no, Sir; we are not such fools in Little Pedlington as that comes to ; 
and happy are they who are content to read but one paper, for, in that case, they 
know exactly what to think.”’ 

“Then,” eaid I, “ you Little Pedlingtonians are very wise people. Far differ- 
ent is it with us in London. There, no one is newspaper-led ; and such a phrase 
as ‘ But my paper says’ is never heard. Well; I wish you good morning, Mr. 
Yawkins. [| shall go to the theatre this evening. To-morrow I will write to my 
friends what J think of the performances; and at the same time, send them the 
criticisms both of the ‘ Observer’ and the ‘ Dictator.’”’ 

I returned to Scorewell’s ; took a hasty dinner ; and at half-past five—the per- 
formances being to commence at six o'clock precisely—proceeded to the ‘THKa- 
tRe-Royat, Litris-Pepiincton. P+, 








“ HANDY ANDY” AGAIN. 


[We to-day treat our readers to a few more of poor Andy's blunders, together 
with some account of his birth and parentage. They are capital acgoifpaniments 
to his expedition to the Post Office for a letter, inserted in our last.] ' 

Andy Rooney was a fellow who had the most singularly ingenious knack of 
doing every thing the wrong way, disappointment awaited on all affairs in which 
he bore a part, and destruction was at his fingers ends: so the nick-name the 
neighbours stuck upon him was Handy Andy, and the jeering jingle pleased 
them. 

Andy’s entrance into this world was quite in character with his after achieve- 
ments, for he was nearly the death of his mother. She survived, however, to 
have herself clawed almost to death while her darling babby was in arms, for he 
would not take his nourishment from the parent fount unless he had one of his 
little red fists twisted into his mother’s hair, which he dragged till he made her 
roar ; while he diverted the pain by scratching her till the blood came, with the 
other. Nevertheless she swore he was “ the loveliest and sweetest craythur the 
eun ever shined upon ;” and when he was able to run about and wield a little 
stick, and smash every thing breakable belonging to her, she only praised his pre- 
cocious powers, and used to ask, ‘‘ Did ever any one see a darlin’ of his age handle 
@ stick so bowld as he did!” 

Andy grew up in mischief and the admiration of his mammy ; but, to do him 
yustice, he never meant harm in the course of his life, and was most anxious to offer 
his services on all occasions to any one who would accept them; but they were 
only those who had not already proved Andy’s peculiar powers. 

There was a farmer hard by in this happy state of ignorance, named Owen 
Doyle, or, as he was familiarly called, OQwny na Coppal, or, “Owen of the Hor- 
ses,”’ because he bred many of these animals, and sold them at the neighbouring 
fairs; and Andy one day offered his services to Owny when he was in want of 
some one to drive up a horse from a distant ‘‘ bottom,” as low grounds by a river 
side are always called in Ireland. 

“Oh, he’s wild, Andy, and you'd never beable to ketch him,” said Owny.— 
“‘Throth, an’ I'll engage I'll ketch him if you'll let me go. I never seen the 
horse I couldn’t ketch, sir,” said Andy. 

“Why, you little spridhogue, if he took to runnin’ over the long bottom, it ’ud 
be more than a day's work for you to folly.”°—** Oh, but he won't run.” 

“* Why won’t he run !”—* Bekase I won’t make him run.” 

“How can you help it ?’—* Il] soother him.” 

“ Well, you're a willin’ brat, any how ; and so go, and God speed you!” said 

Owny. 
“Just gi’ me a wisp o’ hay an’ a han’ful iv oats,” said Andy, “if I should 
have to coax him.”—* Sartinly,” said Owny, who entered the stable and came 
fdxth with the articles required by Andy, and a halter for the horse also. 
- Now, take care,” said Owny, ‘that you're able to ride that horse if you get 
on him.”"—“ Oh, never fear, sir. I can ride owld Lanty Gubbins’s mule betther 


por any 0’ the other boys on the common, and he couldn't throw me th’ other | 


day, thoogh he kick'd the shoes av him.” 

“* After that you may ride any thing,” said Owny ; and indeed it was true ; for 
Lanty’s mule, which fed on the common, being ridden slily by all the young vaga- 
bonds in the neighbourhood, had become such an adept in the art of getting rid 
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me to take great care o’ the baste, and I’m loath to wet his feet.” nice 
“Go “long wid you, you fool! what harm would it do him? Sure he’s neither 
sugar nor salt that he’d melt.” a9 : 

‘+ Well, I won’t, any how,” said Andy, who by this time had got the horse into 
a good high trot, that shook every word of argument out of Paudeen’s body ; be- 
sides, it was as much as the boys could do to keep their seats on Owny s Buce- 
phalus, who was not long in reaching the miller’s bridge. Here voice and rein 
were employed to pull him in, that he might cross the narrow wooden structure 
at a quiet pace. But whether his double load had given him the idea of double 
exertion, or that the pair of legs on each side sticking into his flanks (and perhaps 
the horse was ticklish) made him go the faster, we know not; but the horse 
charged the bridge as if ga Enniskilliner were on his back, and an enemy before 
him; and in two minutes his hoofs clattered like thunder on the bridge, that did 
not bend beneath him. No, it did not bend, but it broke; proving the falsehood 
of the boast, ‘I may break, but I won't bend :” for, after all, the really strong 
may bend, and be as strong as ever; it is the unsound, that has only the seeming 
of strength, that breaks at last when it resists too long. 

Surprising was the spin the young equestrians took over the ears of the horse, 
enough to make all the artists of Astley’s envious ; and plump they went into the 
river, where each formed his own ring, and executed some comical “scenes in 
the circle,” which were suddenly changed to evolutions on the “ flying cord” that 
Dinny Dowling threw the performers, which became suddenly converted into a 
“tight rope” as he dragged the voltigeurs out of the water; and, for fear their 
blood might be chilled by the accident, he gave them both an enormous thrashing 
with the dry end of the rope, just to restore circulation ; and his exertions, had 
they been witnessed, would have charmed the Humane Society. 

As for the horse, his legs stuck through the bridge as though he had been put 
in a chiroplast, and he went playing away on the water with considerable execu- 
tion, as if he were accompanying himself in the song which he was squealing at 
the top of his voice. Half the saws, hatchets, ropes, and poles in the parish 
were put in requisition immediately; and the horse’s first lesson in chi- 
roplastic exercise was performed with no other loss than some skin and a good 
deal of hair. Of course Andy did not venture on taking Owny’s horse home ; 
so the miller sent him to his owner with an account of the accident. Andy for 
years kept out of Owny na Coppal’s way ; and at any time that his presence was 
troublesome, the inconvenienced party had only to say, “ Isn’t that Owny na Cop- 
pal coming this way?” and Andy fled for his life. 

When Andy grew up to be what in country parlance is called ‘a brave lump of 
a boy,” his mother thought he was old enough to do something for himseif ; so 
she took him one day along with her to the squire’s, and waited outside the door, 
loitering up and down the yard behind the house, among a crowd of beggars and 
great lazy dogs that were thrusting their heads into every iron pot that stood out- 
side the kitchen door, until chance might give her ‘‘a sight o’ the squire afore he 
wint out or afore he wint in ;” and, after spending her entire day in this idle way, 
at last the squire made his appearance, and Judy presented her son, who kept 
scraping his foot, and pulling his forelock, that stuck out like a piece of ragged 
thatch from his forehead, making his obeisance to the squire, while his mother 
was sounding his praises for being the ‘ handiest craythur alive—and so willin’— 
nothing comes wrong to him.” 

“IT suppose the English of all this is, you want me to take him?” said the 
squire.—‘ Throth, an’ your honour, that’s just it—if your honour would be 
plazed.” 

“* What can he do !”—“ Anything, your honour.” 

“That means nothing, 1 suppose,” said the squire.—‘ Oh, no, sir. Every- 
thing, I mane, that you would desire him to do.” 

To every one of these assurances on his mother’s part Andy made a bow and 
a scrape. 

‘‘Can he take care of horses ?""—‘ The best of care, sir,’’ said the mother, 
while the miller, who was standing behind the squire waiting for orders, made a 
grimace at Andy, who was obliged to cram his face into his hat to hide the laugh, 
which he could hardly smother from being heard, as well as seen. 

‘‘ Let him come, then, and help in the stables, and we'll see what he can do.” 
—‘ May the Lord—” 

“That ‘ll do—there, now go.”—* Oh, sure, but I'll pray for you, and—” 

I pray !” 

‘If you don't go, your son shan’t come.” 


hurried down the avenne. 


Andy, who was very often the attendant on such occasions, came to his roon 
with hot water. He tapped at the door. 


it might be one of the women servants.—“‘ It’s me, sir.” 


an enormous tin can. 


” 


stable-bucket. 


ther ready.” 


nigh the full o’ the stable-bucket.” 

‘Go along, you stupid thief! and get me some hot water directly.”"—‘“ Wil 
the can do, sir?” 

‘“* Ay, anything, so you make haste.” 

Off posted Andy, and back he came with the can. 


hot. 
Andy took the jug, and the window of the room being open, he very deliberate 
ly threw the jug out. The squie stared with wonder, and at last said, 
‘** What did you do that for ?’—* Sure you ¢owld me to throw it out, sir.” 
19 
at Andy's head, along with some very neat curses. Andy retreated, and though 
himself a very ill-used person. 


called on for the performance of various other duties: he sometimes attended a 


squire’s favour, who rather enjoyed Andy’s blunders. 

The first time Andy was admitted into the mysteries of the dining-room, grea 
was his wonder. The butler took him in to give him some previous instructions 
and Andy was so lost in admiration at the sight of the assembled glass and plate 
that he stood with his mouth and eyes wide open, and scarcely heard a word tha 


for some time, he said he might go until his attendance was required. 
moved not; he stood with his eyes fixed by a sort of fascination on some objec 


| exercises over its victim. 
pointing to some silver forks. 


, 


well; but I never seen them things afore.’ 








of his troublesome customers, that it might be well considered a feat to stick on 
him. 


‘* Now, take great care of him, Andy, my boy,”’ said the farmer.—* Don't be | 


afeard, sir,” said Andy, who started on his errand in that peculiar pace which is 
elegantly called a “ sweep trot ;" and as the river lay between Owny Doyles and 
the bottom, and was too deep for Andy to ford at that season, he went round by 
Dinny Dowling's mill, where a small wooden bridge crossed the stream. 


Here he thought he might as well secure the assistance of Paudeen. the mil- | 
ler’s son, to help him in catching the horse ; so looked about the place until he | 


found him, and, telling him the errand on which he was going, said, “ If you like 


to come wid me, we can both have a ride.” This was temptation sufficient, for | 


Paudeen, and the boys proceeded together to the bottom, and they were not long 


in securing the horse. When they had got the kalter over his head, “« Now,” said | 


Andy, “‘ give me a lift on him ;” and accordingly, by Paudeen’s catching Andy's 
left foot in both his hands clasped together in the fashion of a stirrup, he hoisted 


his friend on the horse’s back ; and, as soon as he was secure there, Master Pau- | 
deen, by the aid of Andy's hand, contrived to scramble up after him ; upon which 


Andy applied his heels into the horse’s side with many vigorous kicks, and ery- 
ing “ Hurrup!”’ at the same time, endeavoured to stimulate Owny’s steed into 
something of a pace as he turned his head towards the mill 

** Sure aren’t you going to crass the river!” said Paudeen.—*“ No, I'm going 
to leave you at home.” 

** Oh, I'd rather go up to Owny’s, and it’s the shortest way acrass the river.” 
“ Yes, but I don’t hke—” 

“Is it afeard you are” said Paudeen.—“ Not [, indeed,” said Andy ; though 








| nishment, while the butler grinned at his ignorance, and enjoyed his own superio 
knowledge. 


| a silver spoon split that way before.” 
The butler laughed a horse-laugh, and made a standing joke of Andy’s spli 


for jelly, &e 
his centre in a remarkable degree by a bottle of soda-water. 

It was when that combustible was first introduced into Ireland as a dinner be 
| verage that the occurrence took place, and Andy had the luck to be the person tc 
| whom a gentleman applied for some soda-water. 
| Sir?" said Andy.—* Soda-water,” said the guest, in that subdued tone ir 
| which people are apt to name their wants at a dinner-table 
| “Andy went to the butler. ‘ Mr. Morgan, there’s a gintleman 
! 


+ Le 
me alone, will you?” said Mr. Morgan 





} Andy manw@uvred round him a little longer, and again essayed to be heard 
| “*Mr. Morgan !’”"—* Don’t you see I’m as busy as I can be! Can't you do i 
yourself ?”’ j 
‘| dunna what he wants.”"-—“ Well, go and ax him,” said Mr. Morgan 
Andy went off as he was bidden, and came behind the thirsty gentleman's chair 


with * { beg your pardon, sir.” 






it was seally the fact, for the width of the stream startled him ; ‘‘ but Owny towld 


“Who's that?” said the squire, who was but just risen, and did not know but 


‘Go out of this, you thick-headed villain!” said the squire, throwing his boots | broke her heart 


table when the number of guests required that all the subs should be put in requi- 
sition, or rode on some distant errand for ‘‘ the misthress,” or drove out the nurse | celebrated painter. Edward was devoted to the profession he had now chosen, 
and children on the jaunting-car ; and many were the mistakes, delays, or accidents | but his was talent, not genius ; love rather than power; he loved it, because he 
arising from Handy Andy's interference in such matters ; but, as they were never | could express his own passionate feelings—lI loved it, because of the deep theught 
serious, and generally laughable, they never cost him the loss of his place or the | it demanded and inspired. 


that seemed to rivet them with the same unaccountable influence that the snake | beauty and of fashion. 


“What things do you mean!”—* These things, sir,” said Andy, taking up 
| one of the silver forks, and turning it round and round in his hand in utter asto- | ings, nay, the nights which he had given to recreation and rest, were devoted to 








“ Well!” said the gentleman. 

‘“‘] beg your pardon, sir; but what's this you ax’d me for?”—“ Soda-water.” 

«“ What, sir ?’’—** Soda-water ; but, perhaps, you have not any.” 

‘Oh, there’s plenty in the house, sir! Would you like it hot, sir.” 

The gentleman laughed, and supposing the new fashion was not understood in 

the present company, said “‘ Never mind.” 

But Andy was too anxious to please, to be so satisfied, and again applied to 

Mr. Morgan. 

“Sir !”? said he.—“ Bad luck to you! can’t you let me alone 7” 

‘«‘ There’s a gentleman wants some soap and wather.”’ 

«‘ Some what ?’’-—‘‘ Soap and wather, sir.” 

“ Divil sweep you!—Soda-wather you mane. You'll get it under the side- 

board.” 

“Ts it in the can, sir ?’’—** The curse o’ Crum’ll on you—in the bottles.” 

‘Ts this it, sir?’ said Andy, producing a bottle of ale.—‘‘ No, bad cess to you! 

—the little bottles.” 

“Ts it the little bottles with no bottoms, sir?’”’—* T wish you wor in the bottom 

o’ the say!” said Mr. Morgan, who was fuming and puffing, and rubbing down 

his face with his napkin, as he was hurrying to all quarters of the room, or, as 

Andy said, in praising his activity, that he was ‘like bad luck,—everywhere.” 

“* There they are !” said Morgan, at last. 

“Oh! them bottles that won't stand,” said Andy; ‘sure, them’s what I said, 

with no bottoms to them. How’ll I open it—it’s tied down?”’—‘ Cut the cord, 

you fool!” 

‘« Andy did as he was desired ; and he happened at the time to hold the bottle 

of soda-water-on a level with the candles that shed light over the festive board 

from a large silver branch, and the moment he made the incision, bang went the 

bottle of soda, knocking out two of the lights with the projected cork, which, 

performing its parabola the length of the room, struck the squire himself in the 

eye at the foot of the table, while the hostess at the head had a cold-bath down 

her back. Andy, when he saw the soda-water jumping out of the bottle, held 

it from him at arm’s length; every fizz it made, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ow !—ow !—ow !” 

and, at last, when the bottle was empty, he roared out, ‘Oh, Lord !— it’s all 
one !" 

‘ Great was the commotion ;—few could resist laughter except the ladies, who 

all looked at their gowns, not liking the mixture of satin and soda-water. The 

extinguished candles were relighted,—the squire got his eye open again,—and, 

the next time he perceived the butler sufficiently near to speak to him, he said, in 

a low and hurried tone of deep anger, while he knit his brow, ‘‘ Send that fellow 

out of the room!” but, within the same instant, resumed the former smile, that 

beamed on all around as if nothing had happened. 

Andy was expelled the salle a manger in disgrace, and for days kept out of his 

master’s and mistress’s way: in the mean time the butler made a good story of 

the thing in the servants’ hall ; and, when he held up Andy’s ignorance to ridicule, 

by telling how he asked for ‘soap and water,’ Andy was giyen the name of 

‘¢ Suds,”’ and was called by no other, for months. 

— —ee 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
No. V.—A PAINTER’S LOVE. 

It was a lovely morning ; the air was warm and balmy, and the cold deep wa- 
ters of the rivers looked so invitingly from amongst the tall trees, that I threw 
my fishing-rod aside to enjoy their coolness. Scareely had I begun to bathe, 
when a sudden pain came over me and I sank. As I rose, struggling for life, 
some dark object was or seemed near me, till as I sank again visions of fields and 
flowers, and of all sparkling and flashing things, danced before my eyes till con- 
sciousness left me. 

‘‘T thank God he is not dead,” murmured by a young voice at my side, were 
the first sounds that met my returning senses when, on recovering, | found my- 
self laid on the safe hard earth, and supported by a youth of apparently my own 
age ; he was not, however, so tall or so strong; yet he had seen my danger as he 
passed the spot, and regardless of his own life had plunged into the river as I was 
sinking for the last time, and had saved me. I was very far from my own home, 
and feeling too weak to reach it, was easily persuaded by my preserver, Mr. Court- 
ney, to return with him to his own cottage, which was near the banks of the 


“ Will you go ?”—* And may angels make your honour’s bed this blessed night, | river. It was a pretty little unpretending spot, and had nothing which could ren- 


der its appearance different from the abode of the small farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood but the graceful care with which the little garden was laid out and kept, 


Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the right-about in double-quick time, and | and an air of nameless superiority which could be felt but not defined. In the 


small neat parlour was seated a lady in ‘‘ widow’s weeds, and a fair young girl, 


The next day Andy was duly installed into his office of stable-helper ; and, as | whose likeness to Edward proclaimed her sister. 
he was a good rider, he was soon made whipper-in to the hounds, as there was a 
want of such a functionary in the establishment; and Andy’s boldness in this | clung for support to the arm of her son, but when she heard even his simple ac- 
capacity made him soon a favourite with the squire, who was one of those rol- | count, her eyes flashed with a mother’s pride at the courage of her only son, and 
licking boys on the pattern of the old school, who scorned the attentions of a re- | she welcomed me with the kindest courtesy. After spending some hours with 
gular valet, and let any one that chance threw in his way bring him his boots, or | them I was completely restored by their gentle attentions, and returned in safety 
his hot water for shaving, or his coat, whenever it was brushed. One morning, | to my anxious parents. 


Mrs. Courtney was at first alarmed at the sight of the pale young stranger who 


N Life was then young and vigorous within me, and my gratitude to my preserver 
knew no bounds. 

He was the only son of a naval officer who had died a few months after the 
birth of a daughter, leaving to his sorrowing and broken-hearted widow little but 


“*Oh—Andy! Come in.”—* Here’s the hot wather, sir,” said Andy, bearing | the memory of his virtues and the remains of her own small fortune: upon this 


she had retired into the country, and by economy had saved enough to educate 


“Why, what the d—1 brings that tin can here? You might as well bring the | Edward for the law, which profession his mother earnestly wished him to enter 
—‘] beg your pardon, sir,” said Andy retreating. In two minutes | upon, Such was the state of things when I became acquainted with the family 
more Andy came back, and, tapping at the door, put in his head cautiously, and | in the manner I have mentioned. 

said, ‘‘ The maids in the kitchen, your honour, says there’s not so much hot wa- 


Edward Courtney became my most intimate friend. He was not above the 
middle height, but his figure was graceful and active ; his light brown hair waved 


‘“« Did I not see it a moment since in your hands ?”—* Yes, sir, but that’s not | over a high broad forehead, whilst every motion of his soul, nay, every thought, 


seemed to speak in his clear grey eyes. ‘These were not large or handsome, yet 
| | their bright and ever varying expression had a charm for me which I have never 
again met with; they fascinated whilst they dazzled. We soon became as bro- 
thers, for we had the same master passion swallowing up the rest; we had the 
same deep leve of art, the same longing to stake our future prospects upon our 


“ Where'll I put it, sir?” —* Throw this out,” said the squire, handing Andy | success as artists. How happy were the hours we spent in that little cottage, or 
a jug containing some cold water, meaning the jug to be replenished with the | in long sauntering walks, attempting to give to paper everything we saw, and ga- 


zing, with delighted anticipations of future fame, on things worthy only of the ad 
-|mired Van—Daub! Yet we were happy; and when were mortals happy, that 
some sorrow or change came not to remind them of earth. 

Edward Courtney’s mother died, and soon after his sister married a man who 
Thus ended my first dream of love and romance. But it is 
t | not of myself that I would speak, for a while the dying wishes of his mother at- 
tached Edward to the law, but his was not the nature for its cold study, and he 


Though Andy’s regular business was ‘‘ whipper-in,” yet he was liable to be | left it. 


t * > * . * * 


Some months past, and Edward was my fellow-student, at the atelier of some 


One evening we were returning from a re-union of young “aspirants” like our- 
t | selves, and were passing a door in square, when we were compelled to stop 
, | to allow a lady to pass on to her carriage; the light shawl she wore fell from her 
, | shoulders, and as Edward courteously returned it to her, the light flashed upon a 
t | face and form of rare and sparkling beauty. She passed on her way, unmindful 





was said to him. After the head-man had been dinning his instructions into him | of the pale youth whom she had scarcely seen—but it was not so with him ; his 
But Andy | ardent soul had longed for an object whose beauty could realizea painter's dream, 


t | and he now had found it in the daughter of the Earl of 





! the leading star of 


Acquaintance with such a being was unattainable to poor and unknown stu- 


‘“* What are you looking at ?” said the butler.—“‘ Them things, sir,” said Andy, | dents; and little did I fancy I might one day meet with an approving smile, a 


gentle welcome—even from Aer. But I am writing now of other days; and I 


“Is it the forks?” said the butler—‘‘Oh no, sir! I know what forks is very | could that night hear, through the partition which divided our humble apartments, 


that sleep was a stranger to my friend’s pillow. 
Sad was the change that evening gradually wrought on his conduct; the even- 


r | wandering near the house in square, which was all the world to him; there 
he would watch for one glimpse of Lady Caroline, on her way to some gay 





* Well!” said Andy, after a long pause, “ the divil be from me if ever I seen | scene, then pace the neighbourhood, with unwearied steps, till her return. 


Still he did not neglect the only means he now possessed of gaining station and 
t | wealth, but laboured on with unceasing diligence, though, as experience brought 


spoon ; but time and experience made Andy less impressed with wonder at the | knowledge, I felt he needed the unity of purpose, the strength of mind, which 
show of plate and glass, and the split spoons became familiar as ‘‘ household | alone can lead to eminence. One day he came to me with a strange expression in 
words” to him ; yet still there were things in the duties of table attendance be- | his wild eyes, and told me he was going to Scotland, but no entreaties of mine 
yond Andy's comprehension,—he used to hand cold plates for fish, and hot plates | could induce him to tell me the cause of this sudden journey ; but in a few weeks 
But “one day,” as Zanga says,—‘‘ one day” he was thrown off | he returned, his eyes beaming with exquisite tenderness, his cheeks tinged with 
| 


the bright hues of health. 

* ‘“T have been so happy,” almost whispered he, when my first welcome was 
>| over, ‘I have gained that with which I would not part for worlds! I went to 
Scotland, for I heard that she was gone to Castle. I lingered, I wandered 
1 | in the neighbourhood, my brush and colours my excuse! and every day I saw 
her! now riding, with her beautiful face flushed with exercise, now botanizing 
t | with a chosen companion, now sketching ; ay, every day I saw her! Nay, once, 
when I was drawing near some ruins, a party came from the Castle, and she—ad- 
dressed me. 1 thought the thob of exquisite delight would—would have killed 








t|me. I gave the auld wives of the village sketches of their sturdy sons or pretty 
grand daughters, for I felt that she might see them. But this is not all; her 

| friend, the gay and giddy Lady —-, had seen my drawings, and I was called to the 

, | Castle to give to each of the young friends the likeness of the other—it wasa@ 


jest to them—think what it wasto me! My hand trembled, and my heart failed 
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ly imprinted were Lady Caroline’s features on my very soul, 
oy pears babe mad consvely dared to gaze upon them. I took the por- 
trait home under pretence of finishing it—returned to her a copy, and kept the 
one sketched in her presence—here it is—was not this happiness ! . 

Thus by a strange coincidence, a girlish fancy threw the portrait of one of Eng- 
jand’s proudest beauties into the hands of a young and obscure painter ; it was 
to him a talisman which led to—but I will not anticipate. “ 

* * 

ut this time I departed for Italy. Edward Courtney would not leave the 
aan which held the idol of his imagination; and years passed before I 
returned, and for the last three or four I had heard no tidings of him—his last 
letter expressing disappointment and despondency. Arrived in Ss street, my 
first effort was to find my friend. I could not succeed till one day a note was put 
into my hand; it was from him, and told me the bearer would direct me to his 
abede. ‘Through narrow streets and alleys I followed my young conductor, tll, 
in an obscure part of London, we knocked at the door of a mean-looking house. 
I entered a small room, filled and surrounded by paintings, the only furniture be- 
ing a sofa, a table, and one chair. Edward was not there. I looked round at the 
paintings, they were wild and strange—demons of ghastly hues and shapes were 
contending, revelling, suffering, but always, from some part of each picture, a 
light would break across its horrors, and in that light would be an angel face—the 
face of Lady Caroline. ‘There was one where strange shapes had seized upon a 
winged figure, whilst another of human form was vainly struggling to save her ; 
the forms were Lady Caroline and Edward ! ; : 

But my meditations were broken in upon by himself, led in by his young com- 
panion; pale and weak, and evidently dying was my long-loved friend ; had it 
pot been for the eyes I could not have known him—yet they too were changed— 
for there was a wildness and an indescribable change, which made my blood run 
cold. 

“ Dear .” said he, “I am soglad to see you, for I have been so ill—per- 
haps they will go now !” 

“Who? is any one annoying, injuring you!” } 

“No,” said he, faintly, “only they,” and he pointed to his demon pictures ; 
“T have talked to them, painted them, prayed to them, but it will not do, they 
are still here—and have been since she married. Yes !’’ said he, wildly, ‘ she 
is married, and they know it, they take her before my eyes, and I have no power 
to save her!” So saying, he laid his head faintly back upon the couch, and 
seemed to sleep the deep sleep of exhaustion. 

And this was Edward—the noble, the spirited, the intellectual, dying, and a 
maniac! As I gazed on him he awoke, and, looking past me with unutterable 
tenderness, he murmured, ‘‘ Caroline, you are too late now, too late,” and again 
sank back. The excitement of seeing me had, I felt, been too much for him, 
but, taking my station at his side, I sent for an eminent physician—he shook his 
head, and told me I had come in time to close his eyes—the dying taper had 
flickered brightly only to pass away the sooner ! 

Through the night he raved fearfully—love misplaced and misdirected—talent 
unappreciated, and poverty, had warped the noble mind, had bent it till it broke 
—like a harp whose strings were wound up too tightly—the world’s rude hand 
bad broken where it touched! ‘Towards morning he awoke, and the first grey 
jight mixing with the sickly light of the candles, gave a ghastly look to the pale 
eheek of my expiring friend. 

“Tam dying,” said he, “I know it, and rejoice in it, for they are gone, quite 
gone, and my mother and sister call forme! I have been mad, I know it—but 
not now—there is her picture, keep it,’”’ said he more faintly —‘“ farewell ’—and 
bis young head fell powerless on my shoulder, whilst his hand grew ceider—the 
voice that whispered the name he had most loved was so changed I did not know 
u—and all was over. L.D 

I 


MORNING VISITS IN FRANCE. 


(FROM COUNT E. DE MELFORT’S SKETCHES OF MANNERS, &C. IN FRANCE.) 

I shall perhaps run the risk of wounding the modesty, or at least of shocking 
the ears, of certain strict English women, when I say that there are examples of 

wtimacy in France which warrant ladies in receiving visits from men in their bed- 
rooms, nay, even when they are stillinbed! But in relating this fact, which 
from my own experience, I know to be by no means of rare occurrence, I shall 
represent it in its real light, and show the object of this habit; and I think that, 
even to the apprehension of the English reader, I shall remove all appearance of 
want of modesty and disregard of decency. 

As an example,J will cite a Parisian lady whom I particularly well remember, 
—Madame H. a woman of great talent and information, endowed also with that 
knowledge of the world which makes use of all those shades necessary to be ob- 
served in society, and which as much particularizes the woman comme il faut as 
the most refined education. This lady also well knew how to appreciate the 
luxury that her large fortune procured for her, and she habitually received her 
friends in this manner every morning. It is true, she was not surprised 
‘* Dans le simple appareil 

D’une beaute qu’on vient d’arracher au sommeil.”’* ; 
Far from it, without being a pretty woman, she possessed the advantages of an 
agreeable and expressive countenance; this countenance appeared ornamented 
with a nightcap too fresh and well arranged to allow of the supposition of its 
having been slept in. A cashmere shawl was negligently thrown over the shoulder 
showing a bedgown of dazzling whiteness, trimmed with lace, as was also the 
downy pillows which served to support her in her half-reclining position. Upon 
the thick quilted silk counterpane before her were strewed, half open, letters and 
notes that she had just received, the morning papers, and new pamphlets. 

Arm-chairs placed around her, but at a respectful distance, were occupied by 
those who came to offer their homage. Amongst them were often strangers of 
distinction ; I could mention by name two English gentlemen and one noble lord. 
It is natural to think that these gentlemen enjoyed passing an hour or two in a 
sanctuary which in England no mortal dares profane ; for the conversations were 
full of tact and good sense, touching upon everything that was passing in society, 
either at the court or in the private drawing-room, in the political, literary, thea- 
trical, or scientific world. 

Medame H. had the talent of enlivening the dialogue by an infinity of bons- 
mots, &c. ; and it appeared as if this sort of adoration offered her, as if she were 
on her throne, inspired her still more than usual. She possessed in great perfec- 
tion that quality which is called witin England. I-cannot help giving here one of 
those clever sarcasms which she had the art of applying so happily and readily. 
But this did not occur in the bed-chamber ; the individual upon whom she now 
exercised her power was not honoured enough to be received there ; it took place 
a drawing-room one evening. 

Figure to yourself one of those disagreeable beings which the usages of society 
occasionally compel one to associate with; a vulgar-looking, short, thick man, 
egotistical, ignorant, abrupt, coarse in word and action. talkative beyond bearing, 
and, to sum up all, displaying in all his tastes and opinions, habits and gestures, a 
striking resemblance to the unclean animal whose name even one objects to men- 
ton. He was deafening the company with an uninteresting history of his youth, 
to which there seemed no hope of termination, when Madame H., interrupting 
him with one phrase rendered him mute—‘‘ Ah! mon cher,” said she, “ vous 
voulez dire quand vous étiez marcassin.”+ This was said in a gentle and rather 
drawling tone, with a most peculiar smile, and thus she saved us the end of the 
tiresome history. 

I will only cite one more example of this practice; not that JT mean to affirm 
that it is universal amongst French women—God forbid! for I know many and 
many who, on no account, would permit a similar intrusion; still the practice is 
frequent. ‘The scene now will be changed to the country, at about thirty miles 
from Paris, in the chateau of Count , celebrated for this attachment to the 
grand homme against the guests. There was a lady, who also received in this 
manner her friends, like her visitors in the house ; that was, however, when she 
was indisposed and kept her room; but, as she was in very delicate health, the 
Occasions were not very unfrequent. 

This case I will allow is not so unattackable as the first-mentioned one ; I shall 
not wonder even that certain severe ladies under whose eye this page may fall will 
knit their brows, and look grave; for I must confess that after penetrating into 
this charming place of repose, no instruction, no conversation, no political news, 
bo wit, nothing of this sort, was to be expected. 

A gentle entrance, on tip-toe, over the thickly-carpeted room, brought you to 
the bedside, where your inquities were made in a low voice, and, after a few 
words of courtesy, you retired with the same precaution; not, however, before 
you had time (at least I always found it) to remark, even by the half-light which 
she pink-lined window curtains spread over the room, and ail its elegant furniture, 
under the ample folds of the bed-curtains, a lovely face, with languishing blue 
eyes, adorned with an elegant cap and profusion of Mechlin lace covering the 
whole of the dress that was to be seen. The sheet, quite freshly put on, was of 
the finest cambric, also trimmed with splendid lace, and covered the bed from the 
—— to the dimpled chin of the beautiful invalide. Not far from the bed was 

€ prettiest of fancy tables, covered with essence-bottles, a novel, and a treasure 
pd + or box containing several costly embroidered perfumed handker- 

fs, &c 


You would then receive a few amiable and flattering words in reply to your in- 

















ly admired. It was that of the Duchess de B. at Paris (she I regret te say, has 
et been dead some years), but who was celebrated Shes bets , and snseatid 
eight and form, at the imperial court, and long afterwards. I now hope to 
smooth the wrinkled brows of my fair English reader, when I tell her that this 
lady never received visits when in bed, but only allowed a few intimate friends to 
ba her pte as a matter of curiosity or pleasure. 
1s not necessary to detail the usual furniture of a sleeping-chamber, the silk 
hangings, the gilding, the glasses—the magnificence of ioe tarcloans but I will 
mention what I think will strike even those so accustomed, as the English are, 
to splendour in their receiving-rooms, contrasted by the simplicity of their apart- 
ments destined to repose. The back of the alcove in which stood the superb bed 
of the Duchess was formed of one entire plate of glass, pure and transparent, 
partly covered with the green satin curtains of the bed, through which you per- 
ceived a charming bathing-room in marble, ornamented with very pretty and 
graceful statues. When the occupant of the bed wished to make use of this 
luxury, she had only to touch a spring, and the glass disappeared and gave her 
entrance by one step into her bath. The night lamp, which shed its softened 
light over this pretty scene, was contained in a vase of alabaster of exquisite 
workmanship, and was suspended from the ceiling. 





TO A LADY, 


WITH A COPY OF THE “LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.” 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq., M. P. 
Sweet Lady, when this wild nor worthy page, 
Binds thy bright heart to dreams and dooms of yore, 
What links the fleeting with the former age, 
And half forbids the very words, “‘ No more ?” 
Net mine, not mine the charm ; it is the power 
Wrung from the God whose priest my youth has been, 
He,—if the fable while, in truth, the hour— 
Lives in each shape and colours every scene ;— 
Making a world from Silence ; as his wings 
Move the hush’d face of Time’s deep wave above ; 
His breath the life, his smile the light, of things, 
Hark ! thy heart whispers—* Is his name not Love t” 
Yes, with his lore of legends, his the spell 
That makes us kindred with the Past; that fills 
With holier life Egeria’s grassy cell, 
And haunts with Helen, Phyrgia’s golden rills. 
*Tis Juliet hallows grey Verona’s walls— 
And Laura’s name green Arqua’s odorous vale, 
And the deep gloom o’er dark Ferrara’s halls, 
Breathes the bright Madman’s immemorial tale. 
So now, if waked the City of the Dead— 
Not mine—but Love's the honour and the art ; 
Her annals calcined in her dreary bed, 
Love makes a second History of the Heart. 
ee ee 
LA TIRANNA, THE SIDDONS OF SPAIN. 
So much has been written of late concerning the power and influence of 
— donnas, that we are inclined to record the rival triumphs of a female 
oscius, the most extraordinary, perhaps, who ever trod the stage. This won- 
derful woman, flourished at Madrid during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and though her origin wes involved in considerable mystery, it was at 
length ascertained that she was born of a Gitana, or gipsy tribe. Cumberland 
(the author of the ‘“ West Indian”), who saw her in the prime of her career, 
thus describes her attractions. ‘‘ La Tiranna was not less formed to strike be- 
holders with the beauty and commanding majesty of her person, than to astonish 
all that heard her by the powers that nature and art had combined to give her. 
My friend Count Pietra Santa having announced me%to her as a writer for the 
stage in my own country, she desired I would not present myself in my box on 
any night, though her name happened to be in the bills, for it was only when she 
liked her part and was in the humour to play well, that she wished me to be pre- 
sent. In obedience to her message I waited several days, and at last received 
the looked-for summons ; but I had not been many minutes in the theatre before 
she sent me a mandate to go home ; for that she was inno disposition that eve- 
ning for playing well, and should neither do justice to her own talents or my ex- 
pectations. 
I instantly obeyed the whimsical injunction, knowing it to be so perfectly in 
character with the capricious humour of her tribe. When something more than 
a week had passed I was again invited to the theatre, and permitted to sit out 
the whole representation. I had not then enough of the language to understand 
much more than the action of the play, which was of the deepest cast of tragedy ; 
for, in the course of the plot, she murdered her infant children, and exhibited 
them dead on the stage, lying on the bare floor, while she sat between on the 
ground—(her attitude, features, tone, defying all description)}—presented such a 
high-wrought picture of hysteric frenzy,—“ laughing wild amid severest woe,”— 
as placed her in my opinion at the very summit of her art. In fact, I have no 
conception that powers of acting can be carried higher; and such was the effect 
upon the audience, that, whilst the spectators in the pit, having caught a kind of 
sympathetic frenzy with the scene, were rising up in a tumultuous manner, word 
was given out by authority for letting fall the curtain, and a catastrophe, probably 
too strong for exhibition, was not allowed to be completed ! 
A few minutes had passed, when this wonderful creature, led in by Pietra 
Santa, entered my box. The artificial paleness of her cheeks, her eyes, which 
she had dyed of a bright vermilion round the edges of the lids, her fine arms, 
bare to the shoulders, the wild magnificence of her attire, and the profusion of 
her dishevelled locks, black as the plumage of the raven, gave her the appear- 
ance of something so more than human,—such a sybil,—such an imaginary being 
—so awful, so impressive, that my blood chilled as she appruached me, not to 
ask, but to claim my applause ; demanding of me, if I had ever seen any actress 
that could be compared with her, in my own or any other country. ‘I was de- 
termined,” she said, ‘‘to exert myself for you this night; and if the sensibility 
of the audience would have suffered me to have concluded the scene, I should 
have convinced you that I do not boast without reason of my own perform- 
ances.” 
The allowances which the Spanish theatre could afford to make to its per- 


the Tiranna would have more than paid for the magnificent dress in which she 
then appeared ; but this andall other charges appertaining to her establishment, 
were defrayed from the coffers of the Duke d’Ossuna (grandfather, we believe, to 
the one of the same name, who lately visited England), a grandee of the first 
class, and commander of the Spanish guards. This noble person judged it ne- 
cessary to his reputation to have the handsomest woman in Spain attached to his 
establishment.—Court Journal. 


Sunmtary. 


A certain number of Turkish officers have been permitted by the Sultan to re- 
side at Vienna, for the purpose of completing their military education. A month- 
ly account of their progress is transmitted either to the Military Commandant 
or to the Sultan’s Ambassador. So great a taste has Mahmond for European 
manners and costumes, that he has just ordered, from a Hungarian tailor, the 
uniform of an Austrian Field Marshal, which he intends to wear. 

The ex-Queen Hortense, it is now said, has no intention of disposing of her 
estate of Arnenberg, but purposes to add to its embellishments. 

The Prince of Eckmuhl, son of Marshal Davoust, is about to undertake an 
amateur journey to India 

His Majesty has nominated Major Wm. Bruce, Unattached, to the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, for his services in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo. 

The Earl of Lonsdale, who will enter upon his eighty-first year on the 29th 
inst., is one of the most bold sportsmen in the chase of the present day. A few 
years ago his Lordship had a cataract in his eyes, which was removed by the skill 
of Mr. Alexander, the eminent oculist, for which he received a fee of a thousand 
guineis. Since then his Lordship’s sight has been completely restored, and he 
pursues the hounds on horseback with his usual ardour. 





his friends by the death of the excellent Earl of Rosslyn. The Duke is said to 
have manifested extreme grief when the sudden death of his “ companion in 
arms’? was communicated to his Grace by express. 

Lord Lovat, to whom his Majesty has been pleased to restore the ancient title 
of his family, which was forfeited when the famous Lord Lovat was beheaded in 
1746, married the Hon. Charlotte Jerningham, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of the present Lord Stafford. It is a curious coincidence to remark 
that, by the maternal side, he is lineally descended from Lord Kenmure, who 
suffered in 1716, and also the Earl of Cornworth, who was condemned at the 
same period. His Lordship, who is a keen sportsman and a capital shot, main- 





— after her health, or an intimation of how pleased she would be when re- 
pag to health to renew her musical exercises with you, or still more her rides 
M - . y 
pe =g back in the pretty woods surrounding the house ; again an enchanting 
om and another languid regard, repaid youfor your polite attention. 
~- ince 4 are on the subject of the maguyificence of the sleeping-rooms of the 
ies 5 . * : J 
— in France, I cannot resist giving a little description of another that [ great- 
I I ple apps } : 
roar simple appare! of a beauty just aroused froin her slumbers—(From Voltaire 


my dear, you mean when you were a young boar! 





formers were so very moderate, that I should doubt if the whole year’s salary of }. 


last few weeks. It has been our painful duty to record the decease of the Duke 

of Montrose, the ‘Dowager Marchioness of Exeter, the Earl of Rosslyn, the 

Earl of Arran, Viscount Weymouth, Baron Audley, Lady Farnborough, the 

Dowager Lady Ventry, the Dowager Lady Henniker, the Hon. Sir F. C. Pon- 

sonby, Sir M. S. Stewart, Bart., and Sir Wm. M‘Mahon, Bart. ; and we have 

this week to announce the decease of the following distinguished persons :— 

The Right Hon. Lady Frances, wife of Sir James Webster Wedderbum, 

Bart., expired on Sunday morning. 

Lady Codrington.—Her Ladyship, who was another victim to the prevalent 

epidemic, died at Brighton on the 16th inst. after a few days illness. 

Lady Prudentia Coote——Her Ladyship died on the 18th inst. at her resid 

in Chapel street, Park lane, in the 61st year of her age. aes 

. The Dowager Lady Ford died at Cheltenham on the 20th inst. after a short 
ness. 

_. The venerable Field-Marshal Count Stedinyk died at Stockholm on the 7th 

inst. in the 91st year of his age, a victim to the prevailing sickness. 

_ M. E-——, an old partner, and lately the sole director of one of the first bank- 

ing-houses in Paris, is said to have absconded. His deficit, it is added, amounts 

to between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of francs. 


A duel was fought on Friday week near Sligo, between Captain Faussett and 
a Mr. J. P. Somers. Captain Faussett’s ball struck his antagonist in the side, 
but it was fortunately turned off by the buckle of his suspender. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
The Carnival is always an epoch of revolution in the female toilet ; but the 
present season has not produced any change s6 remarkable as that effected last. 
year, from full sleeves to flat. Madame Oudot, the high authority who now su- 
persedes Victorine and Palmyre (and who produced this remarkable transforma- 
tion,) has introduced two novelties ; one a length of skirt, amounting almost to a 
short train, trimmed round in satin dresses with a bouillon of the same material. 
The other, a beautiful ball dress @ la Duchesse de Bourgogne, which created a 
great sensation at the ball of the Austrian Ambassadress, and is now becoming 
general, consisting of a short dress of white tulle worn over another dress of 
tulle, with a satin slip under all. The upper dress of tulle, which reaches just 
below the knee, is drawn up high on each side, with an agraffe of flowers and 
satin riband, and produces almost the effect of a Polonaise or half hoop. No- 
thing can be more graceful to a youthful figure. ‘The hair is worn @ la Grecque, 
with ringlets and drooping flowers on each side. The chignon, if long, is simply 
twisted round, so as to form a double coil. Nardin and Isidore are both in 
sof ; the former, as usual, leading the fashion in all that relates to Court 
coufure. 
Herbault has produced for the Court fétes some magnificent turbans, which 
this year are more in vogue than dress hats. He has also introduced some very 
pretty caps, to be placed quite at the back of the head, for demi-toilette, showing 
the whole of the hair, and usually without strings. Marabout feathers are much 
worn in caps.—Jan. 28. 
A 


NATIONAL CIVILITIES. 


The following is an extract from a letter from an officer of the U. S. ship 
John Adams. The action recorded, and the note from the captain of the Eng- 
lish yf relieved in the hour of peril, ere both creditable to the parties con- 
cerned :— 

Extract from a letter of an officer on board the U. S. ship John Adams, 

‘“‘ Malaga, 11th Jan. 1837. 
‘On the 2d, it commenced blowing from the east, at about one in the morn- 
ing, and continued until four in the afternoon, when it became a complete hurri- 
cane. We had as much as we could do to take care of our fine ship. We sent 
down everything to our lower masts, and we received but very trifling injury. 
There were three English men of war here—one arrived the night before the 
gale. She had to cut away all her masts, and is otherwise injured. One of the 
others had to heave over all her guns, and was about cutting away her masts 
when the gale abated. The other, the largest of the three, lost her radder, be- 
sides receiving farther damage. Six merchant-men were wrecked, but none of 
them Americans. Our captain sent his largest boat to the assistance of the ship 
that was dismasted, and succeeded in getting one of her cables on shore, which 
was of great service to her. The following is a copy of a letter received from 
Lord Ingestrie, who commanded the largest ship. 
His Britannic Majesty s ship Tyre, 
“ Malaga, 5th Jan. 1837. 

“‘ Sir—It is with infinite pleasure that I, in the name of the ships of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty in this port, return to you, your officers, and ship’s company, our 
best thanks for the king and cheerful assistance you were so good as to give us 
during our critical pesitien.in the late gale-—I have to request that you will have 
the goodness to make this communication to those under your command. 

‘“‘ T have the honour to be, sir, your most obd’t. humble serv't. 
“INGESTRIE, Captain. 
“To Capt. Silas H. Stringham, U. S. Corvette, John Adams.” 
———aa 

Among the late items of foreign news, we find the subjoined account of the 
progress of the claimof the United States to the Smithsonianlegacy “ for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among men.” 

“The Rolls Court was occupied on Wednesday, with a case in which the go- 
vernment of the United States appeared as plaintiff, versus Drummond. Thecase 
was as follows; 

“The bill was filedon behalf of the President of the United States, claiming 
some very considerable sums of money, amounting to about £100,000, which was 
bequeathed to the United States. It appeared that Mr. Smithson, who had 
amassed a considerable fortune at Genoa, which he invested in various British 
securities, made his will, by which he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to his 
nephew, Henry James Hungerford, for life, and after his decease, to all and every 
child and children of the said nephew, whether legitimate or illegitimate, and in 
case he should depart this life without leaving any person who should be entitled 
to the fund, he bequeathed the whole of his fortune to the United States, to en- 
able them to founda college * for the diffusion of useful knowledge among men.” 

“Tt was alleged, that the said Henry James Hungerford had died without 
leaving any person who was entitled to the property in question. These circum- 
stances, it seems, Were communicated to the President of the United States, who 
obtained an act of Congress, authorising and empowering him to sue for the 
same in England, and under this act he executed a power of attorney to Mr. 
Rush, authorising him to adopt such proceedings in England for obtaining payment 
of the legacies as should be requisite, in consequence of which the bill was filed. 
Mr. Pemberton (with whom was Mr. Shadwell) stated the case and claimed pay- 
ment of the legacies.” 


Kitpevial Parliament, 


London, January 31. 
KING’S SPEECH. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR read the following speech : 
‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«We are commanded by his Majesty to acquaint you, that his Majesty conti- 
nues to receive from all Foreign Powers the strongest assurances of their friend- 
ly disposition, and his Majesty trusts that the experience of the blessings which 
peace confers upon nations will tend to confirm and secure the present tranquillity. 

‘His Majesty laments that the civil contest which has agitated the Spanish 
Monarchy has not yet been brought to a close ; but his Majesty has continued to 
afford to the Queen of Spain that aid which, by the treaty of Quadruple Alliance 
of 1834, his Majesty engaged to give, if it should become necessary ; and his 
Majesty rejoices that his co-operating force has rendered useful assistance to the 
troops of her Catholic Majesty. 

«Events have happened in Portugal, which, for a time, threatened to disturb 
the internal peace of that country. His Majesty ordered, in consequence, a 
temporary augmentation of his naval force in the Tagus, for the more effectual 
protection of the persons and property of his subjects resident in Lisbon ; and 


The Duke of Wellington has lost one of the warmest and most attached of | +. Admiral commanding his Majesty's squadron was authorized, in case of 


need, to afford protection to the person of the Queen of Portugal, without, how- 
ever, interfering in those constitutional questions which divided the conflicting 
arties. 

wa His Majesty has directed the reports of the commissioners appointed to in- 

quire into the state of the province of Lower Canada to be laid before you, 
and has ordered us to call your attention to that important subject. 

“We have also in charge to recommend for your serious deliberation those 
provisions which will be submitted to you for the improvement of the law and of 
the administration of justice, assuring you that his Majesty's anxiety for the ac- 
complishment of these objects remains undiminished. 


tains the greatest hospitality, in the true Baronial style, as wont by chieftains of |“ We are enjoined to convey to you his Majesty's desire that you should con- 
old, at his magnificent seat, Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire The celebrated | sult upon such further measures as may give increased stability to the established 
Falls of Kelmorak, and the romantic pass of the Dreaum, on the river Beauley, | church, and promote concord and good will 
which intersects his domain, are the admiration of all travellers in search of the “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
| picturesque. “ The estimates of the year have been prepared with every desire to meet 
A bronze column is about to be erected over the grave of Madame Malibran de | the exigencies of the public service in the spirit of a wise economy. His Majes- 
Beriot. at Lacken. One of the sides of the pedestal, which will also be in bronze, | ty has directed them to be laid before you without delay. The increase of the 
| will bear the following inscription :—“ The Arts in Despair—To Mari Felicité | revenue has hitherto more than justified the expectations created by the receipts 





Garcia de Beriot Malibran; born at Paris in 1808; died at Manchester in 1836 


of former yeare 


eee nt gratitude from her adopted country and her disconsolate hus-~ 
There has been a remarkable fatality among persons of distinction within the- 
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“ His Majesty recommends an early renewal of your inquiries into the opera- 
tion of the act permitting the establishment of joint-stock banks. The best 
security against the mismanagement of banking affairs must ever be found in the 
capacity and integrity of those who are intrusted with the administration of them, 
and in the caution and the prudence of the public ; but no legislative regulation 
should be omitted which can increase and ensure the stability of establishments 
upon which commercial credit so much depends. 

«“ My Lords and Gentlemen, ; 

« His Majesty has more especially commanded us to bring under your notice 
the state of Ireland, and the wisdom of adopting all such measures as may im- 
prove the condition of that part of the United Kingdom. His Majesty recom- 
mends to your consideration the present constitution of the municipal corporations 
of that country, the laws which regulate the collection of tithes, and the diffi- 
cult but pressing question of establishing some legal provision for the poor, 
guarded by prudent regulations and by such precautions against abuse as your 
experience and knowledge of the subject enable you to suggest. 

«« His Majesty commits these great interests into your hands, in the confidence 
that you will be able to frame laws in accordance with the wishes of his Majesty 
and the expectation of the people. His Majesty is persuaded that, should this 
hope be fulfilled, you will not only contribute to the welfare of Ireland, but 
strengthen the law and constitution of these realms, by securing their benefits to 
all classes of his Majesty's subjects.” 


The Speech having been read, 

Lord FINGALL rose and in a neat Speech moved the Address, which was 
seconded by Lord Suffield. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, it was not his intention, in rising, to offer 
any opposition to the address which had been proposed by the Noble Earl. He 
would say that he had seldom heard a speech from the throne, or listened to an 
address, which he considered to be less liable to objection [hear, hear ;] and it 
was most probable that he should have said but a few words if something had 
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tunately very unusual, prevailed in Ireland. He supposed the Noble Duke would 
admit that England had been tranquil during the vacation, but he was sure if 
meetings, speeches, and resolutions, were to be regarded as disturbing tranquil- 
lity, there was not now a country in Europe so much disturbed as England had 
been during that period. [Hear, and a laugh.] He should only recommend 
Noble Lords opposite not to be deceived by the sound of their own voices 
(laughter), or to take the loudness of their shouts as a proof of the increase of 
their numbers. ‘The department of calculation, so important to the existence of 
a great party, had not been so well administered with them as some others ; and 
they had been always deceived in their estimate of numbers. — He had no wish 
to say anything with regard to Ireland which could revive the disputes of last ses- 
sion, but these matters were generally exaggerated at the moment, and the in- 
terval of the vacation had afforded time for a calmer consideration of these sub- 
jects than might be given to them in the heat of adverse debates. He thought, 
however, he might safely say, that according to the estimates made in every 
quarter, with the exception stated by the Noble Duke, the condition of 
Ireland with respect to agrarian disturbances, and security to life and pro- 
perty, was much improved. He looked forward with confidence to the con- 
tinuance of the present tranquillity, and he thought they were justified in hold- 
ing out that prospect to the country. ‘The Noble Duke had concluded his speech 
with some observations on the policy the Government had pursued with respect 
to Spain. The Noble Duke had stated that he was originally opposed to the 
quadruple treaty, and he (Lord Melbourne) admitted that the Noble Duke, on 
coming into office, had fulfilled its provisions with scrupulous fidelity, and in strict 
adherence to its spirit. He confessed he scarcely understood some parts of the 
Noble Duke’s observations, which were not very distinctly expressed. He be- 
lieved no new measures had been taken in fulfilment of that treaty which were not 
clearly before the world ; but, undoubtedly, if any such should be taken, there 
would be no desire to withold information with respect to them from that house— 
no disinclination to submit them to the consideration of Parliament, and to the ob- 
servations which the Noble Duke might think proper to make on them. With 





not been alluded to by the Noble Earl who moved the address but more particu- 
larly in consequence of what had fallen from the Noble Lord who seconded 
it. Both those Noble Lords had thought it necessary to dwell at considerable 
length on the subject of the tranquillity of Ireland, and more particularly the no- 
ble lord who had addressed their lordships last had been pleased to attribute the 
establishment of a certain body, denominated the National Association of Ireland 
(to which the Noble Lord stated that much of the boasted tranquillity of that 
country was due), to injustice perpetrated against Ireland by one of the branches 
of the Legislature. Now, as he had been one of those persons who approved of 
the line of conduct of which the Noble Lord complained, he felt it necessary to 
defend himself and those who acted with himagainst the charge advanced by the 
Noble Lord. It was a most surprising circumstance—that it should be thought 
justifiable to establish in any part of his Majesty’s dominions an association, the 
legality of which was exceedingly doubtful, and to found the justification of such 
.a proceeding upon the proceedings of one of the Houses of Parliament. [Hear, 
hear.] It was a most important assumption, and one against the justice or pro- 
priety of which he was compelled to protest. In the last session of Parliament 
his Majesty’s speech particularly noticed the tranquillity of Ireland; and at the 
very time that that speech was delivered from the throne the association alluded 
to existed in that part of the united kingdom; and the author of its existence 
boasted that it was established with a view to the agitation of particular questions, 
and more especially of the repeal of the union. Now, they had the opinion of a 
former Lord-Lieutenant on the subject ; and he had told them that the agitation 
of those questions was, in fact, the great cause of disturbance in Ireland. And 
yet, in the face of this statement, the Noble Lord had come down to the House 
that night, and told them that Ireland was in a state of comparative tranquillity. 
(Hear, hear.} He did not call on the Government to interfere with that assor 
ciation, but what he did ask was this—namely, that they should call things by 
their true names. [Hear, hear.] While there existed an association in the 
the country which formed committees, which named its different agents, which 
raised money, and which appointed individuals to carry into execution its various 
decrees, he would ask, that such an institution should not be looked upon as the 
cause of tranquillity in the country, but that its real name should be given to it— 
that of a creator of disturbance and conspiracy. [Hear.] 

At the very moment when they were told that the country was ina state of tran- 
quillity, it was notorious that there was one description of property which could 
not be collected, which in fact was all but annihilated, [hear, hear,| and the elergy 
could not appear to claim it, without the almost certainty of being murdered.— 
[Hear, hear.} And yet, the Noble Lord had, this night, thought fit to describe 
this state of things as a state of tranquillity. He now wished to say a few words 
on that part of the speech which had relation to the affairs of Spain. It was 
well known to their Lordships, that he was one of those who objected to the 
treaty denominated ‘the Quadruple Treaty.”’ 


in the situation in which he was placed, to carry into effect those treaties which 
his Majesty had entered into, whether he had originally approved of them or not. 
He could not, therefore, now disapprove of the duc execution of the quadruple 
treaty by others, nor would he refuse his assent to the proposition contained in 
the speech, or in the address, that the measures which his Majesty had adopted 


with reference to the treaty had given satisfaction. He perfectly recollected, 


that when he had the honour of serving his Majesty, in the year 1834, he was 
called on to state whether that treaty should be carried into execution. He at 
that time declared what he understood was the meaning and scope of the treaty— 
namely, that there should be no intervention in the internal affairs of Spain.— 
That was his sense of the treaty at that time. It continued to be his sense of 
the treaty at the present moment, and that, he believed, was perfectly understood 
by the other parties to the treaty at that period. The explanation was likewise 
completely satisfactory to the Spanish Government, and all parties were satisfied 
that no military intervention should be attempted with respect tb the internal affairs 
of the Peninsula. He had touched on this point because he confessed that he 
was one of those who were of opinion that it would be extremely wrong to at- 
tempt to force on the Spaniards any species of government. Indeed he would 
say, that to enforce any system of government in Spain was absolutely out of the 
power, not only of this country, but of any other country in the world. If such 
a thing were attempted, those who attempted it must take into pay, not only their 
own army, but the army of thecountry itself ; and he should like to see how the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, or the Chamberof Deputies, would treat a pro- 
position calling on them to agree to a vote of moncy for any such operation, for 
the purpose of imposing a government on Spain, or on any other country. [Hear.] 
He contended that the thing was absolutely impracticable. [Hear, hear.] His 
Majesty’s Ministers might rely on it, that they had untertaken that which they 
never could perform; and that the sooner they placed themselves on the footiag 
on which they ought strictly to stand with reference to the treaty of the quadru- 
ple alliance, the sooner would the object, the pacification of Spain, which they 
must all anxiously wish for, be accomplished. [Hear, hear.] He felt the strong- 
est objection to any thing like interference with the internal affairs of the Penin- 
sular. He objected to it not only on account of its expense, but still more so on 
account of the injury which it inflicted on the parties existing in that state. To 
his own certain knowledge he could say, that three parties had been ruined in 
Spain by the intervention of his Majesty's Government at different times. Indi- 
viduals had been ruined, their properties destroyed, their fortunes sacrificed, by 
the course which his Majesty's Government had pursued. Acting under the as- 
surances of his Majesty's Government, those individuals adopted a certain line of 
conduct. The Government was obliged finally to go forward with the move- 
ment. ‘Those persons were in consequence abandoned, their fortunes were sa- 
crificed, and their prospects blighted for ever. He repeated, that he did not 
mean to oppose the address. 

Viscount MELBOURNE was glad that it was not the intention of Noble 
Lords opposite to move any amendment to the address. It was, in his opinion, 
of the highest importance that the address on the first night of the session should 
be received with general concord and unanimity. The Noble Duke, although 
he had declared that he was prepared to concur in the address, had made some 
observations on the remarks made by his Noble Friends behind him in moving 
and seconding the address, and also on the speech with which his Majesty had 
been advised to close the last session of Parliament. That speech atated that 
there prevailed in Ireland an ur sual, and (as the Noble Duke had well express- 

eed it) a comparative degree of tranquillity. His Noble Friend behind him had 
‘declared it to be his opinion—and he supposed his Noble Friend might be allow- 
«ed te know something of the country to which he belonged, in which he resided, 
and frem which he had lately come—that that country was at present in a state 
of great tranquillity. The Noble Duke had said there were exceptions to that 
tranquillity, and he perfectly admitted that the point to which the Noble Duke 
weferred, the continued resistance to tithes, formed a very important exception. 
He perfectly admitted that ; and with respect to the subject which had called 
forth the observations of the Noble Duke, he meant the establishment and pre- 
sent existence of that body termed the National Association of Ireland, he had 
himself no hesitation in saying that it was with great regret and great concern 
that he saw its existence. (Hear.} He decidedly admitted that he did not 
think the grounds on which it was founded sufficient to Justify its establishment 
{cheers} ; and he could not but say that there had been proceedings in that as- 
sociation, as there would be in all such assemblies, of which he for one undoubt- 
edly could not approve. Atthe same time he must observe, when the Noble 
Duke accused that association of threatening conspiracy and disturbance, that it 
was the nature of conspiracies to be secret, while the proceedings of this body 
were open as day, and avowed to all the world. He most distinctly maintained 

In opposition to the Noble Duke, that there was nothing in the aspect of that as- 
sociation which would have prevented Ministers, in the speech which closed the 
preceding session, or which should prevent his Noble Friend behind him, on the 
present occasion, from asserting that a degree of tranquillity, hitherto unfor- 


It was perfectly true that he had | 
afterwards been instrumental in carrying it into effect; because it was his duty, | 


regard to the principles entertained by the Noble Duke on the impossibility of 
forcing a constitution on Spain, or the impropriety of interfering in its internal 
affairs, he perfectly coincided in them. The present Government, he contended, 
| had acted upon those principles—they had not interfered. A revolution had no 
| doubt taken place in Spain, attended with great loss of property, but it had arisen 
| from the circumstances of the country, and was not to be ascribed, as the Noble 

Duke seemed to suppose, to the interference of the British Government. The 
| circumstances in which that country had been placed were more likely, as the 
Noble Duke well knew to produce a revolution than any others—the circumstance 
of a war unsuccessfully carried on, and leading to no happy or desired result. A 
country was impatient under a foreign war ; but it was still more impatient under 
the calamities attendant on civil war. The tranquillity of Spain depended on the 
army of the Queen, and the revolutiou of that country were owing to the losses 
and disasters which had marked the progress of the war. No other objects, he 
believed, were embraced in the Noble Duke’s statement, and it only remained for 
him again to express his satisfaction that there was no difference of opinion with 
respect to the address to be presented to his Majesty. 





House of Commons, Jan. 31. 

The speech having been read 
Mr. SANDFORD rose to move the Address, and was seconded by Mr. Vil- 
| liers Stuart. 
| Mr. ROEBUCK rose and addressed the House. He said, that as silence on 
| the present occasion might be construed into a general approbation of the con- 
duct and principles of the existing Ministry, he was anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of stating what were the urgent circumstances which compelled him 
| to give that Ministry a guarded and jealous support—to explain why it was that, 

differing from his Majesty’s Ministers on many important subjects, he was disposed 

to maintain them in their present position. He would, therefore, not shrink from 
| the task he had imposed on himself; but, avoiding at the same time to speak 
| with unnecessary asperity of individuals, endeavour shortly to state what in his 
| opinion was the exact position of political parties in England, and to draw atten- 
| tion in particular to that particular section in that House which he denominated 
| the Democratic party. ‘To him it appeared that at the present time there was 
| going on, not only in this country, but also in other countries of the world, a very 
| strong and fearful strruggle between two great principles of government, viz.,— 
| the principle which went to make the many dominant, and that which sought to 
| maintain the domination of the few. In that House those two principles were 
| unequally represented. ‘The ‘Tory or aristocratic party was drawn up in hostile 
but honest array against the opinions of the democratic party, and formed, unfor- 
tunately for the country, a very large majority in that House. The democratic 
| party was, on the other hand, a small, he might say, a miserable minority in that 
House. (Hear, and laughter.} Though they were thus in numbers weak, yet, 
being supported by the people at large (for such was his opinion), being supported 
by the mass out of doors, they could not easily be put down, if they had judgment 
to understand their position, and courage to take advantage of it. There being 
no one distinctly to oppose them, they had a medium and a go-between party— 
an off-set of the aristocracy—viz., the whigs. Inthe year 1830, the two princi- 
ples of which he was speaking came into distinct and hostile array against one 
another. At that time it was clearly demonstrated to the people of England, that 
England was not a monarchy, as was supposed in ancient times, for ever since 
| the revolution of 1688 we were nothing more nor less than an aristocratic repub- 
| lic, and the people of England were determined they would no longer suffer the 
| domination of the aristocracy. At that time, if the aristocracy had dared to 
continue their opposition to the popular demands, they would have found that the 
contest would have been settled, not by Acts of Parliament, but by swords ; and 
at that time the section of the aristocracy, headed by Earl Grey, stood forth and 
offered themselves as mediators, and saved that domination which was the cause 
of the dispute. They proposed the Reform Bill, and although the people were 
glad to receive it at the hands of the whigs, they were not to be convinced that 
it was all they ought to desire. They took it as an instalment—they took it as a 
means of conquering more—they were determined only to take it as such, and on 
the first feasible opportunity to make it a stepping for further claims. As soon 
as the Reform Bill passed, a large portion of the whigs—of whom Earl Grey 
was the head and the Noble Lord opposite no humble partisan—discovered that 
the hostility which was going on was still to continue ; and although they invent- 
ed a name, and talked of the finality of the Reform Bill, it was found that the 
people of England did not permit that to be sanctioned by their representatives, 
and they sheltered themselves under the great body of the aristocratic faction. 
The Ministers were reformed just so far as their own private and personal inter- 
| ests compelled them to be. For the same reason the large body of reforming 
Whigs became reformers. It was for their mere private and special interests, 
as persons wielding the powers of the Government in consequence of their alli 
ance with the Radicals, that they called themselves reformers. [Hear, hear. ]— 
But what signification did the term convey to the minds of the people? They 
were told that the Radicals and the Whig reformers agreed on two things—in lo- 
ving reform and hating the Tories: and the people believed that the persons who 
hated the Tories must at the same time hate the aristocracy, be foes to irrespon- 
sible domination, and advocates for taking power from the hands of the few, and 
exercising it for the benefit of the many They believed that the Whigs came 
into power to put down irresponsible dominion, whether in the hands of friends 
or enemies. What had been the result of their administration? He, from a 
thorough knowledge of all that had taken place, had come calmly, and without 
precipitation to the conclusion, thai the Whigs had deceived the people. (Hear, 
hear.} Their words were one thing, and their acts another. (Hear. ]— They 
had pretended to be Reformers, but they were no better than Tories. The Whigs 
wished to maintain a majority in that House; but how did they endeavour to 
maintain it? By introducing or advocating propositions which would enable the 
people easily and safely to act in accordance to the dictates of their own con- 
science! No. ‘They kept the country in a state bordering on revolution, in or- 
der to bring up large numbers of persons to the election hustings to vote against 
their own interests. They made the people believe that the Whig party was 
about to confer some great benefit on the country, in order to induce the electors 
to vote in their favour and to brave the persecutions of their landlords. ‘This was 
most ungenerous policy on the part of the Administration. The Ministers were 
maintained in power by the over-excitement of the popular mind ; and the country 
was keptin a state verging on revolution, in order to prevent what was called the 
wrruption of the Tories. [Loud laughter.] The Whigs established reform clubs 
and associations for the better watching of the registration. They adopted every 
measure but the right one, for making people vote fairly and honestly. For that 
purpose they ought to do away with the rate-paying clauses of the Reform Bill, 
and establish the system of voting by ballot. If the Whigs believed that evil 
would result to the country from the return to power of the gentlemen sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House, why did they not come boldly forward and 
fairly and honestly give the people the means of expressing their opinions? Let 
the Whigs only be whatthey described themselves to be—real Reformers—and 
then they needed not to have any fear of the gentlemen opposite. He blamed 
Members of the present Administration, because they, by their machinations, pre- 
vented the due advance and amelioration of the institutions medium between two 








ee 
miracle, and Such a miracle had occurred in the 19th century, when Lord Mulgrave 
was made Viceroy. [Hear, hear.] But that was only a lucky accident. Lord 
Mulgrave might be removed from his office by death, by a turn of fortune, or by 
the whim of a disordered imagination. Then, let him ask, what had been done 
for Ireland? Hud there been any change in the law—any alteration in the insti- 
tutions which would secure to Ireland, in the event of other persons besides those 
of liberal politics returning to power, peace and tranquillity? No ; and why not? 
Because the only means of attaining such a result was by altering the formation 
of the House of Lords; or by overawing that branch of the Legislature by so 
large a majority in the House of Commons, that it would not dare to resist the de- 
mands of the representatives of the people. Why was it that the Lords last 
year opposed the wishes of the House of Commons? Because the liberal ma- 
jority in the Commons was small, and the Lords well knew they might safely re- 
sist the resolutions of the people’s representatives. If the liberal majority in the 
House of Commonsfamounted to 200, the Irish Corporations Bill would not meet 
with an hour’s opposition from their lordships. But the Ministers had done no- 
thing to remove the impediments in the way of useful legislation. They set their 
face against any alteration of the constitution of the other House, and discoun- 
tenanced any proposition which would have the effect of changing the composition 
of the House of Commons. They ought not, therefore, to pretend to be the 
friends of Ireland. It appeared to him that the evils of Ireland were twofold 
One was a moral evil, operating upon the Catholic gentry in consequence of their 
being placed in an inferior position in society. The other evil was that which fell 
on the great body of the peasantry, and it was a physical evil. The Catholic 
gentry were making use of this second evil asa lever to get rid of the first; they 
were employing the physical misery of the people as a means of removing their 
own moral degradation. He, for one, was an enemy to the idea of placing any 
body of citizens in an inferior situation in consequence of their religious creed 
He, consequently, sympathized with the Irish Catholic gentry; he considered 
their position as most unjust, and he would do all in his power to remove the evils 
under which they laboured. But to get rid of their grievances he would not, for 
one, make use of the misery of the people. In proof of his assertion that the 
wretchedness of the peasantry had been employed by the Irish Catholic gentry as 
an instrument by which to get rid of their own peculiar grievances, he pointed to 
the feeling which had been created in Ireland with regard totithe. It had been 
said that the tithe fell on the Irish peasants, and many a pathetic description had 
been given of the way in which their poor pittance was torn from them by Pro 
testant parsons. But those persons who gave such pathetic and heart-harrowing 
descriptions never took the trouble to inform the world that there was a class of 
persons in Ireland called landlords who exacted from the peasant in the shape of 
rent all his small means of subsistence; and that, 1f tithe were abolished to- 
morrow, the condition of the Irish peasant would remain unchanged. (Hear.} 
Into whose pockets would this tithe go if it were abolished! Into the pockets 
of the Irish landlords. Now, as he was one who believed that tithe was public 
property, he would not consent to confiscate it to any private purpose. [Hear, 
hear.] He looked upon tithe in Ireland as sacred property, belonging to the 
people, which ought to be employed only for public purposes, and should uot be 
given up to any landlord, Protestant or Catholic. [Hear, hear.] It was, in his 
opinion, worse than immoral to howl on the poor peasantry to resist the tithe 
proctor under the pretext that they were the parties oppressed by the system 
(Hear, hear.] The tithe was paid by the Irish landlords; the peasantry were 
the medium of the payment ; but the landlords took from them the means of pay- 
ing, in order to render them fit instruments for their own purposes. Such being 
his sentiments, should he be desired by any parties to be silent, he would tell 
those parties, let them be whom they might, that the real friends of Ireland de- 
sired something—a good provision for the Irish poor [cheers] ; and that if tithes 
were to be given up, such a surrender should only be made on the distinct under- 
standing that the poor-rates should be paid out of the same pockets into which 
the tithe should be put. ‘The real friends of Ireland combined two objects. If 
tithe were abolished, they would insist on the institution of a poor-law system 
Under all circumstances, they were determined to have a provision for the Irish 
poor [hear], and justice for all parties. This was what the English Radicals de- 
manded ; and, despite of whatever nickname it might please Hon. and Learned 
Gentlemen to bestow on them, the thinking people of England would be sure to 
distinguish between him who made the misery of the people a mere fulcrum for 
the advancement of his own private purposes [loud cheering] and him who, fairly 
applying the principles he had laid down for one country to the other, demanded 
equal justice for England and Ireland, responsible government for both, and equa! 
laws for all. With respect to the foreign policy of the Administration, which 
had been so lauded by the mover and seconder of the address, what cause was 
there for congratulation? [Hear, hear, and laughter.] Was not our interference 
undignified and uscless—nay, worse than useless—aas it not mischievous? In 
Portugal had we not attempted to put down what we pretended a desire to ad- 
vance—namely, liberal opinions? If he turned his eyes towards the colonies, 
did he find anything there of a redeeming quality’ The only observation made 
in our colonies respecting the Whig Administration was, that it was just as bad 
as a Tory Administration. In England the Whigs were obliged to do something 
in @bedience to the popular will; but in the colonies their policy was disclosed ir 
its true colours, and it was precisely the same as that of the Tories. What, 
then; ought the Administration to do under these circumstances’ The present 
Ministers were carried into office on the backs of the people. They were then 
popular ; but now their popularity was daily declining. (Hear, hear, hear. ] 
And why! Because they were too much like the gentlemen who had just cheer- 
ed. [Laughter.] The only means by which the Ministers could maintain them- 
selves against the large party arrayed in front of them, was by establishing for 
Ireland a good poor law system, by altering the whole system of the admmmistra- 
tion of the law; by instituting equal laws for all parts of the empire; by giving 
no fostering care to the Irish church; by causing the votes at the elections to 
be taken by ballot: and by repealing the rate-paying clauses of the Reform Bill 
Having done all this at home, let them turn their attention to the colonies, and 
govern them in the same spirit of justice. Nothing having been done by the 
Whigs to give the people responsible government, it now hehoved the Radicals to 
consider what course they ought topursue. The first and foremost thing which 
in his opinion they ought to do, as soon as it became manifest that the Whigs 
would not redeem the pledge they made on coming into power, was to separate 
| from that party, to force them into the ranks of the Torres, and to compel them 
to form a distinct allianee with the gentlemen opposite. ‘The people would then 
know by whom they were really represented in that House ; and would perceive 
that their advocates were in a minority there, and must remain so until the elec 
tors received due protection in the exercise of their franchise. If the Whigs 
really believed that their retirement from offiee would lead to such mischief as 
they described, namely, the irruption—for that was the word always employed— 
of the Tories into power, why did they not do something to please the Radicals ’ 
They had never made any pretensions to office ; they had never asked any thing 
for themselves; their objects were well understood ; the Radicals looked to the 
interests of the people, and the Whigs considered theirown. [Great laughter. ] 
He was not to be cajoled by fair promises, but he should look te the acts of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and unless these works were intrinsically good, he would 
not give them his countenance. In all their good measures he was willing to 
support them, but he could not give his support to the principle of the Irish 
| Church Bill, because he believed that tithes were not dealt with in that measure 
| in the only manner which would lead to a final settlement of the question. The 
| church of Ireland must be put down entirely, or the tithes must be considered 
| public property. The Irish Church was a nuisance which must be pulled down 
and abated at once, and the golden temple must be pulled down by the power of 
the democratic party in the state, for it never would be by his Majesty's Minis- 
| ters ; and tillit was laid low there would be no peace for Ireland. He should 
| pursue the course which he had prescribed for himself, careless whether his Ma 
| jesty’s Ministers were put out of office to-morrow, and an irruption of Tories into 
| power was the consequence, because he knew very well that if this course was 
generally adopted, it would be the means of obtaining justice for England, jus- 
| tice for Ireland, and justice for the colonies and the empire. 
| Mr. HUME rose in order to bring back the House, if possible, to the question 
| upon which they were about to pronounce a decision. With respect to the speech 
of the Hon. Member for Bath, (Mr. Roebuck) he could only say that he had said 
much that was true. (Hear.] He knew that the Hon. Member's opinions were 
extremely sanguine, and when the time came, he should be extremely happy to 
support him in many points. But the present matter related to the address. He 
wished the distinction between the Whigs and Tories to be well remembered, be- 
cause what they had been for many years struggling, individually and collectively, 
to obtain from the Tories, they got from the Whigs almost as soon as they came 
into power. To be sure, they did not get as much as they wished, but he recom- 
mended reformers, if he might use a homely phrase, to pat them on the back [a 
lgugh], and get what they could fromthem. [Hear, hear.] He was disposed to 
expect better things from the Ministers. It was impossible that they could be 
indifferent to public opinion. He was anxious to keep the reformers united as 
one man. [Cheers from the Ministerial side of the House.] Every one who 
had common sense might see that by separating they would lose all, while by 
keeping together they would at least gain something. With regard to the ballot, 
he hoped that when the question was brought forward by his Hon. Friend the 











contending parties, and the sum and substance of all they had been doing was to 
maintain the statusin quo. The sooner they were out of that position the better, 
in his opinion, for all classes of his Majesty's subjects. But it might be said that | 
he was making a charge wholly without foundation, and he might perhaps be told | 
by Irish representatives, and by the Hon. and Learned Member for Kilkenny, that 
he knew nothing about Ireland? [Hear, hear ] That was a question he wanted 
to have answered. It was not his wish to say anything against the Administra- 
tion of Lord Mulgrave ; on the contrary, if he were asked for any redeeming part | 
in the conduct of the present Ministers, he should at once point tothe appoint- 





ment of Lord Mulgrave. (Hear, hear.] In Ireland an bonest governor was a) 


Member for London, the friends of the ballot would have a majority in that 
House. He hoped his Majesty’s speech would not be considered as precluding 
the further reduction of taxation, but he must say that, for his own part, he 


| should have liked the speech better had it held out some expectation of reduced 


taxes. (Hear, hear.) He must be frank with Ministers on another point. He 
could not agree in the language of the speech with respect to Portugal. The 
principle laid down in it, that we had a right to send a fleet to Portugal to prevent 
the people of that country from carrying into effect such measures as they deem- 
ed expedient for their own better international government, was a principle which, 
if carried out to its full extent, would justify every species of improper intet- 
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should we not treat Portugal as an independent state? What 
— Me. if a fleet from Russia or from France should be moored off the 
Tower, or should come further up the river and lay its guns against that House 
to influence its decisions! (Hear, and a laugh.] That was exactly what we had 
done in the Tagus, and he protested against it. There was another pomt to 
which he wished to call their attention. ‘The eyes of the people were fixed upon 
that House, and more particularly those of the Dissenters. ‘The Dissenters had 
waited with exemplary patience, and yet there was not a word in the speech to 
give them a hope of being relieved from the present inequality of the law. He 
was also sorry to find ffom the speech that there was no ground on which the 
people of England could hope for the speedy reduction of the present enormous 
naval and military establishments of the country. The proceedings of the last 
month made it seem likely that those establishments would be kept up at their 
present amount. Within that period we had had shoals of generals added to 
the army list, in numbers sufficient to command and officer all the armies of Eu- 
rope. Why had that beendone!? To maintain the aristocracy in Its present in- 
fluence. [Loud cries of Hear, hear.] ‘That was an improper measure—it was 
against the voice of the people at large. With regard to that paragraph of it 
which related to the affairs of Canada, he hoped that his Majesty’s Government, 
now that it had obtained a majority in its favour in the local legislature, would 
hold out a hand of friendship to the people of that country-—that it would strive 
to eonciliate them, and that it would not withhold from them the rights and 
liberties to which they were justly entitled. Ministers had in their own hands 
the means of adding to their character and influence in that colony, and he trust- 
ed that they would avail themselves of it. If, however, they should disappoint 
him in the improvements which he anticipated from them, he should be ready, 
though with great regret, to place on record his own opinions with respect to 
their conduct. ([Hear.] 


Ee 
PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 6. 
RUSSIA—CASE OF THE “ VIXEN.” 

Mr. C. BULLER said that although he had not given notice of his intention to 
put any question, he hoped the Secretary for Foreign Affairs would have no ob- 
jection to give some information on a matter which had excited great interest in 
this country—namely, the seizure of a British vessel, the Vixen, by the Russian 
government. He hoped his Lordship would state whether it had taken place in 
consequence of an alleged infringement of blockade on the eoast of Circassia, or 
of quarantine regulations of the Russian empire. He also wished to know 
something respecting the cause of tolls at the mouth of the Danube. 

Lord PALMERSTON answered, relating to the subject first referred to by 
the Hon. Member, that he could merely state that it was under the consideration 
of the King’s advocate, and until he reported his opinion whether or not the in- 
ternational regulations between Russia and this country had been infringed, the 
government would be unable to come to any decision. He was sure no further 
statement from him would be required. With respect to the levying of tolls on 
the Danube, there had been several commuuications between Russia and England 
and the government of the former country distinctly denied any intention to in- 
terfere with the commerce of England. By the treaty under which Circassia 
was ceded to Russia, there was a right reserved to the Russian government to 
make such regulations as might be necessary, and the government gave the ful- 
lest assurance that no tolls would be levied upon English vessels at the mouth of 
the Danube. 

Mr. MACLEAN wished to know whether there had been a correspondence 
on the subject. 

Lord PALMERSTON observed that there had not been any important corres- 
pondence. The King’s law officers’ opinion was waited for. 

TIMBER DUTIES. 

Mr. HUME asked if the Right Hon. Gentleman intended to bring forward any 
measure for altering the timber duties? 

Mr. P. THOMSON said that circumstances connected with the revenue and 
sound policy also, prevented his giving any answer to the question. 

PORTUGAL. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, previously to business commencing, he wished to ask 
whether the government had any official cognizance of a decree which had been 
promulgated in Portugal, which was exceedingly unfavourable to our commerce 
with that country; and if not, what the intentions were as to the course to be 
pursued by this country under such extraordinary circumstances ? 

Lord PALMERSTON answered that his Majesty’s government had received 
from their commercial agents, cognizance of that which the Hon. gentleman had 
described, and which tariff was not only unfavourable to British commerce, but 
unfavourable to the commerce of Portugal itself—-[hear.]—It would have the 
effect of turning the commerce of Portugal into a contraband trade, and would 
thus prove materially injurious to our interests, as well as toits own. What his 
Majesty’s government might think praper to do on the subject, the Hon. Member 
for Worcester, he was sure, would not expect him then to state. It waea sub- 
ject of great importance, and was now under consideration. Whether the go- 
vernment might be bound to resort to any measures of retaliation hé was not 
then prepared to state, but there had been another decree issued, imposing gra- 
duated tonnage duties on British ships, and he was quite prepared to state, that as 
seon as his Majesty’s government ascertained that that decree had come into ef- 
fect, and that those duties had been established in Portugal, they would have re- 
course to the power which was vested in them, and would issue an order for du- 
ties corresponding to those in Portugal, adverse as much to Portuguese ships co- 
ming here as their duties were to British ships going to Portugal. As to the 
tariff, it did not come into operation until April. 

Mr. ROBINSON said that he was not at all surprised at this hostility on the 
part of Portugal. Indeed he had predicted as much at the time the present Earl 
Spencer had altered the duties on wines from Portugal. 

Mr. HUME thought that if our commercial engagements with Portugal were 
now to be inquired into, it would be a fit time to consider all our other relations 
with that country. This country was, it would be recollected, put to great ex- 
pense in maintaining a treaty entered into with that state, and he thought the No- 
ble Lord had now a fair claim for a liberal interpretation of our commercial rela- 
tions with that coumtry. He hoped, however, that it would not be necessary to 
resort to what the Noble Lord stated as a sort of revenge upon that Government 
in case they refused to act a fair part. He would rather shame it into a better 
and more equitable line of policy. 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Mr. BERNAL presented a petition from Messrs. Hansard, the parliamentary 
printers, complaining of an action for libel having been commenced against them, 
for matter contained in acommons’ report on the state of prisons. Stockdale had 
brought the action, layiug his damages at £20,000. 

The petition, after much conversation, was merely ordered to lie on the table. 

The Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill was read a second time. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL obtained leave to bring in the bill abolishing 
imprisonment for debt. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the re-appointment of the 
committee on joint-stock banks, including the banks of Ireland. 

Mr. HUME proposed an amendment, to extend the inquiry into the currency 
and the circulation, and into the causes of the constantly recurring embarrassments 
in Our monetary system. 

Mr. PATTISON said that the Bank of England was ready to meet the fullest 
inquiry. 

Mr. P. THOMPSON resisted the amendment, maintaining that the inquiry pro- 
posed by it did not legitimately belong to that committee. Sir R. Peel also op- 
posed the amendment, contending that the committee ought to make its report as 
early as possible, for at present no new banking business could be commenced, 
it not being known what new legislation might overtake it. As to the conduct 
of the bank, it ought to be investigated, as far as regarded its proceedings in con- 
nection with joint-stock banks. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the 
amendment on similar grounds. The amendment was finally rejected, on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 79‘ the numbers being, for the original motion 121. 


I 
RUSSIA.—THE VIXEN. 

The circumstances attending the capture of the Vixen, by a Russian vessel of 
war, exhibited the insolence of our barbarian allies as much as the act itself shows 
to what lengths of piratical injustice they dare to go against the British flag. In 
the deposition of Mr. Bell, the merchant and supercargo, Thomas Childs, the 
captain, and others, which we extracted yesterday from the Portfolio, it is stated 
—and to this we earnestly call the attention of the British public—that the cap- 
tain of the Russian vessel, upon learning from Captain Childs that the Vixen was 
a British vessel, and legally cleared for the voyage, said she must go with him to 
the Russian admiral, at Ghelendjik, and that Mr. Bell must come alongside, adding 
that if those orders were not complied with he must instantly give orders to sink 
the Vizen; in proof of which he had the guns of his broadside run out and hs 
men beat to quarters. If Mr. Bell had not complied with this ruffian threat, there 
can be no doubt that the Vizen would have been blown to pieces, and all on board 
of her. Such is the respect that Russia, under our trackling system of policy, 
has learned to entertain for the British flag! The Russian captain also dared to 
make a prisoner of Mr. Bell, on his complying with his pressing invitation to go 





evidence that the Vixen was not in fault. Our government, by whom the owners 
of the Vixen were referred to the Gazettes previously to commencing the voyage 
did thereby give an assurance to the owners that there was no blockade, or any 
other politieal or legal impediment to making the proposed voyage to the coast of 
Abasia. This is the broad ground of the case. No sophistry on the part of Lord 
Palmerston’s journals can get over this “stubborn fact.” The responsibility is 
clearly upon our government to show that Russia has committed an act of piracy 
against the British flag. If our government does not clearly establish that, then 
it follows that the Vixen was, by the assurance given through the foreign office, 
led into atrap. This is the short state of the case. 

This subject, we perceive by the Pailiamentary report, was brought under the 
consideration of the House of Commons last night. We are glad that it was 
thus publicly noticed, for it is undoubtedly of great and general importance. Mr. 
C. Buller alluded to the interest taken in the matter, and asked whether the fo- 
reign secretary would have any objection to state whether the seizure of the 
Vixen had taken place in consequence of an alleged infringement of blockade on 
the coast of Circassia, or of quarantine regulations of the Russian empire. He 
also wished to know something respecting the cause of a levy of tolls at the 
mouth of the Danube. Lord Palmerston declined to give any answer for the 
present, but stated that the question, as one of international law, was under the 
consideration of the law advisers of the crown. Under such circumstances he 
requested to decline offering any further explanation.—Morning Herald. 





UPPER CANADA—CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 
SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

In closing this eventful Session, 4 feel it my duty to acknowledge the patient 
and unremitting attention you have bestowed on the various subjects which have 
so successfully claimed your consideration. 

The important law improvements which you have introduced, wil! give stabili- 
tyto the commercial character of this Province ; for society becomes licentious 
and property insecure, the moment the \national passion for acquiring wealth is 
permitted to outstrip the legislative judgment necessary for securing it: or in 
other words, so soon as the will of the people becomes stronger than the power 
of the law; but with satisfaction I observe, you have wisely guarded against the 
occurrence of this evil. 

By the appointment of two additional Judges to the Court of King’s Bench, 
the outer districts will receive the advantage of a second circuit, whilst the ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the Courts of Quarter Sessions, will tend to prevent 
those long and demoralizing imprisonments which have hitherto preceded the trial 
of the parties accused. 

The establishment of a Court of Equity, will give immediate relief to a nu- 
merous class of cases which have hitherto lingered without remedy in law. Titles 
honestly acquired, but defective from accident or mistake, will now be secured.— 
Frauds beyond the reach of Courts of Common Law, will now be overtaken.— 
Infants and lunatics will henceforward be protected in their persons and estates. 

Second only in importance to securing in Upper Canada a prompt and perfect 
administration of justice, are those amendments in the charter of King’s College, 
by which, on very liberal principles, you have established this Capital as the 
principal seat of learning in British North America. This long disputed subject 
being finally settled, the munificent endowment of our Sovereign will, in addition 
to other important advantages, now provide a constant supply of teachers, quali- 
fied to diffuse over the remote parts of the Province the inestimable blessings of 
education. 

The next of the measures of this Session, to which I deem it proper particu- 
larly to advert, are those which relate to the internal improvement of the Pro- 
vince, such as the completion of that noble undertaking, the Welland Canal— 
the formation of the great Western, and also of a Northern Rail Road—the 
opening of the Navigation of the Trent—the survey of the Ottawa—the general 
improvement of the roads (a portion of which are to be Macadamized)—and va- 
rious grants for the formation of Harbours. 

I trust that during the approaching recess, your influence will individually 
be exerted in carrying these operations into effect, with the strictest possible 
economy. 

In consequence of the arrangement you lately submitted to me, having felt 
myself authorized to order the payment of the whele of the War Losses, with 
pleasure I announce that this question, which has been upwards of twenty years 
under discussion, is now adjusted. 

The important alterations you have recommended in the Land-Granting De- 
partinent will, I am confident, produce a feeling of general satisfaction through- 
out the Province, and I shall exert the new authority proposed to be invested in 
me (to grant land to actual settlers on terms more advantageous than the market 
price, and consequently contrary to your own private interesis,) solely for the en- 
couragement of emigration ;—indeed, I believe that your labours during this Ses- 





ing the existence of the present ricketty Ministry, cannot be known until a divi- 
sion takes place inthe House of Commons on some critical question. That the - 
cabinet would not trust a division on the address, is evident from the construc- 
tion of the King’s speech ; it was, indeed, purposely drawn up to aveid so dan- 
gerous an ordeal. Sir Robert Peel said, that as it for the most part consisted of 
matters of course and mere truisms, no opposition could be offered to it. It 
was a rare specimen of the art of saying nothing, and was intended as such. 
The device, in all probability, saved the Cabinet from shipwreck. 

The seizure of the British merchant vessel the Vizen, by the Russian squad- 
ron in the Black Sea, continues to excite the British public very much. It is 
said that she was fitted out bythe English merchants at Constantinople to test the 
validity of the blockade established by Russia on the Circassian coast. The 
act of her seizure will bring the matter so fully before the two Cabinets, that 
something decisive will grow out of it—either Russia must abandon this new au- 
thority or Great Britain must appealto arms. But it is said again that the Vixen 
was seized for a vi@lation of quarantine regulations. This narrows the view of the 
case, and may perhaps lead to an amicable explanation. Lord Palmerston was 
questioned on the subject in the House of Commons on the 6th ult. but his Lord- 
ship was cautious in his reply, simply stating that he had referred the matter to the 
King’s advocate to ascertain how far Russia had violated international law, and 
that he was awaiting the report of that functionary. We have given under the 
proper head all that was said in the House on the occasion, and trust that no- 
thing serious will grow out of the transaction, and that the peace of Europe will 
not be disturbed. 

Portugal, our ancient ally, it would appear, has by a decree laid onerous duties 
on British commerce. What a gracious return to Lord Palmerston, for all the as- 
sistance he lent the present party in power, to overthrow Miguel. The result 
has been exactly what we expected, for we always said that Donna Maria's 
party was the anti-British party. All these are critical subjects for the Cabinet. 
The English money market is again in a state of agitation. It is pretty gene- 
rally admitted that the measures of the Bank of England do tend to produce the 
pressure ; but if it be true that the country, like others, has overtraded and spec- 
ulated ; that the excessive issues of the Joint Stock Banks had sowed the 
seeds of extravagance and ruin; it was surely time to put a stop to practices so 
pernicious. If the Joint Stock Banks have been in the habit of freely discount- 
ing the notes and acceptances offered to them, and then of sending these notes and 
acceptances to London, to get them re-discounted, and with the proceeds dis- 
counted fresh paper—was it not time to apply some check to them? This facili- 
ty for obtaining money induced persons to enter into wild speculations; and 
hence, speculators and discounters were hastening the destruction of commercial 
credit, and involving the business of the country in one common ruin. The suc- 
cessive alarms that reach us, so far from exciting apprehension in our minds, we 
regard as evidence, that the disease is in the progress of cure. Funds, it must be 
recollected, maihtain their elevation at 89}, and the failures have only been par- 
tial, and by no means invading the great mercantile body. 





Accounts from Jamaica announce that the difficulties with New Grenada have 
been adjusted ; Mr. Russell having been set at liberty and compensation made 
to him for his losses. Mr. R. it is said, is on board the British Admiral’s ship off 
Carthagena. For the successful issue of this case, Lord Palmerston deserves 
credit. 
The speech of Sir Francis Head, on closing the Upper Canada Legislature, ap- 
pears in another part of this paper. Ji 1s full of promise and bright prospects for 
the country. We are, however, surprised that the legislature should have sepa- 
rated without making an appropriation for sending a competent person to Great 
Britain, to promote the cause of emigration, and disabuse the public mind of the 
falsehoods and slanders heaped upon the Colony by Mr. Roebuck and others. 
Mr. Rolph has, nevertheless, we are glad to hear, not abandoned his enterprise, 
for which he deserves much credit, and we wish him all possible success. 








The most alarming accounts reached the city yesterday from New Orle.os.— 
The following stoppages have taken place: the old house of Hermann & Son, 
(the father)}—Do. do. of Hermann & Briggs, (the son)—Do. do. of Thomas Ba- 


sion will materially promote that desirable object ; for British capital is ever ready | rett & Co.;in Which theftis another son of Mr. Hermann, senior, in partnership 


to flow spontaneously to the colony whose laws appear most capable to protect it, 


—that is to say, that the three houses of Hermann, who were closely connected, 


while the best description of our emigrants are equally eager to direct their en- have stopped. Drafts from this city, to the amount of one million dollars were, 


terprising steps to any spot where, (as in Upper Canada) in real independence, 
they can enjoy British sentiments—religious and moral education for their child- 
ren—a healthy climate, and rich land. 

The reasons which have made it necessary for me to reserve the various Bills 
granting Corporate Banking Powers, have been already fully communicated to 
you. I shall lose no time in submitting these measures for the consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government, and have no doubt they will promptly receive the at- 
tention which is due to their importance. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

I thank you for the promptitude with which you relieved the King’s Govern- 
ment from the embarrassment it had been labouring under, in consequence of the 
Supplies for the Public Service having been withheld, and I also acknowledge the 
liberality with which you have granted the Supplies for the current year. 

The numerous appointments and the Commissionerships for the expenditure 
of the Public Money which you have entrusted to my selection, shall be made 
without favour or partiality. 

Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen : 

I have not failed to observe the harmony and mutual good feeling which has 
prevailed between the two branches of the Legislature to which you respectively 
belong, and [ trust that in the various Districts of this Province to which you 
are about to repair, you will endeavour, by every means in your power, to en- 
courage those feelings of loyalty and unanimity which have distinguished your 
own deliberations during a Session, the result of which will, I believe, be gatify- 
ing to your Sovereign—advantageous to your Country, and conducive to the ge- 
neral prosperity of the Empire. 





in consequence, returned from New Orleans, and placed in serious diffi- 
culties, one of the most affluent and respected houses. The Express mail 
however, arrived in the afternoon, announcing that the Banks of New Orleans 
had come “to the assistance of Messrs. Hermann and relieved them from their 
difficulties. In consequence of this cheering intelligence, the house alluded to, 
in this city, resumed payment this morning. 





We understand that Sir Charles Vaughan has been appointed Minister to Con- 
stantinople, and proceeds thither in the course of the present spring. Lord Pon- 
sonby, the present Minister will return to England. 

The Conservative cause has obtained another triumph in the result of the 
Evesham election. Mr. Bowles,a Conservative, has beaten the Treasury can- 
didate, Lord Marcus Hill, by a considerable majority, notwithstanding that the 
ministerial party were in the field a full week before the Conservatives had se- 
lected a party to oppose him. 
Richard Carlisle, the vender of infidel publications in London, has made a 
public recantation of his errors, and declared himself a firm believer in the chris- 
tian faith. 

Sir George Gipps and lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Elliott sailed on Thursday in 
the England, for Liverpool. Mr. Freer, of Quebec, was also among the pas- 











Died, on Thursday, evening, March 9, Mrs. Adeline, wife of Henry Fisher, aged 26. 
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By the arrival of the Virginian, we are in possession of London papers to 
the 7th ult. 

The opening of Parliament has created its usual stir in London; and although 
the King, in his speech, was not very communicative as to the intention of his 
Ministers, yet several important discussions have taken place, and numerous no- 
tices of motions have been given. 

But the durability of the Cabinet is the question which excites the keenest at- 
tention. No division has yet taken place in the House of Commons, from which 
we are able to form an opinion ; indeed, Ministers have so far avoided bringing 
up any question that would test their strength. This is at least judicious, in the 
present temper of Mr. Roebuck, Sir W. Molesworth, and others of the more 
violent of the radical party. We have to-day inserted the speech of the for- 
mer gentleman together with Mr. Hume's, to enable our readers to judge 
what sort of cordiality exists between the Cabinet and its supporters. That the 
ultra section of the Radicals is discontented and anxious to throw the Whigs 
overboard, is as clear as the sun at noon day; but how far they will act up to 
their wishes, is at present doubtful. Mr. Hume is in favour of keeping them in 
office—and patting them on the back, as he terms it—a little longer. ‘There is 
evidently a division ; but it seems a division in the radical party, rather than a fall- 
ing off of the Radicals altogether from the Whigs. Mr. O’Connell still adheres 
to the Ministers, and he in consequence comes in fur a sneer from Mr. Roebuck, 
and a rap over the knuckles from the London Spectator ; even Mr. Hume does 
not entirely escape the censures of the journal just named. Mr. O'Connell even 
Mr. Sharman Craw- 


onboard. By that statement it seems that the Russian captain, contrary to | n Ireland, is not exclusively the popular leader he was. 

to what is stated in the Russian official account. spoke of no violation of | ord. having declared himself totally adverse to tithes of any sort, and avowed 

ta ened ee . - — - 7 the blockade bie a po himself equally hostile to the institutions of the country in other — takes 

board all EA Hs ine teragave femergom ony nd concemed. : , ny “ . | the lead in matters of agitation ; the great agitator is in fact out agitated ’ T hese 
y ‘ de th ay en a Oe cts ve have already said licate pretty clearly the existence of a sp/it among 

ment never acknowledged the blockade. We see by the ministerial papers | facts, as we have already said, indicate pretty clearly th | 

some shuffling is intended. But the Gazettes to which Mr. Bell has referred are | the Radicals themselves. What effect 1t will produce in prolonging or shorten- 
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The following is understood to be the New Cabinet at Washington. 

John Forsyth, Secretary of State. 

Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. R. Poinsett, Secretary of War. 

M. Dickerson, Secretary of the Navy 

B. F. Butler, Attorney General. 

The appointment of Mr. Dallas as Minister to Russia, was confirmed. 

The appointment of Mr. Labranche, as Minister to Texas, is also confirmed by 
the Senate. 





The United States Naval Magazine.—A periodical like this, edited so 
ably, produced under such auspices and so amply provided with contributions and 
important documents, cannot but be highly interesting as well as useful. It pro- 
fesses to enter deeply into considerations affecting the prosperity and improve- 
ment of the Naval Department, supplies valuable information, communicates 
useful suggestions, and keeps alive a salutary anxiety for the welfare of 4 service 
which is intimately associated with the national greatness. It is impossible, indeed, 
that an extensive country, the main source of whose wealth is commerce,and whose 
power is in her free institutions, can be indifferent to a public service which protects 
the enjoyment of the former, and defends the honour of the latter ; and few modes 
could have been adopted, better calculated to keep up general attention on such a 
service than a well conducted periodical. ‘The matter in the present work seems 
to be well selected, and the manner of getting it up is highly creditable, both to 
editor and printers. We sincerely rejoice to hear that it is liberally patronized, 
and entertain no doubts that it will continue to increase its circulation, whilst it 
presents so'many subjects of interest so ably handled. 


THE ALBION. 

A new volume of the AuBion, being the fifth of the New Serigs, eom- 
menced on the 7th of last month. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, to- 
gether with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 
Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 
the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt 
sent for ten months on account. In such cases the back numbers will be sent, 
if desired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been 


published with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances 
nay be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank Bills, if convenient 




















, THE IRISHMAN IN EGYPT. 

Captain F——, of the Engineers, while serving in Egypt, was one merning 
seated in his marquee, when he saw, drawing near, a miserable Arab, bestriding 
the hind-quarters of an ass, which also carried a pair of large panniers, filled with 
garden esculents—acceptable, and somewhat rare, commodities at that time and 
place. 

This purveyor of greens was jogging inoffensively along, looking out for pur- 
chasers, when his evil star sent him such a customer as he did not bargain for—a 
tall and powerful Turk, richly dressed, and armed to the teeth, who, without a 
word, dragged him from his seat, kicked the panniers off their bearer, “ and 
spread his vegetable store’’ upon the sand. Pressing as this hero’s temporary | 
necessity for a steed might be, it was probable that he would not have tolerated | 
one so mean, but for the pleasure of tyrannically usurping the goods of a power- | 
less inferior ; yet, ere he had lifted his leg high enough to cross the animal, a 
capper fellow, much below the ordinary size of soldiers, who had been cleaning 
his master’s belt close by, roared out,— 

‘*What d’ye mane be dat, ye big blackguard? How dar ye maltrate the 
Arawbian in his lawful calling? Let go his ass, or you'll sup sorrow, my lad !” 

The Mussulman, though he might not understand a word this champion of the 
injured poured forth, could neither mistake nor relish the hostile looks and mena- 
“cing gestures of little Jemmy Mullhollan, to whom, however, he only vouch- ; 
sefed the mute and dignified hint of laying his hand on his dagger. | 

“Och, you murtherin’ thief ! you mane that, do you?” cried Jemmy. ‘“ By 
all that’s holy, I'll tache you manners !” 

Then, springing upon the formidable persecutor, he wrenched the weapon from 
his hand, and flung it into the air. } 

** Hooroo!”? shouted Jemmy, dancing with passion, and reiterating the wild | 
exultant ery so frequently heard in an Irish serimmidge. | 

The follower of Mahomet stood for a few moments utterly confounded by the 
suddenness and success of this attack ; but, recovering his self-possession, pre- | 
pared to draw a pistol from his girdle 

“ Ye're there, are ye, ould muslin cap? 
out of yez yet!” 

Saying this, Jemmy made a furious butt with his bull-head at the breast of 
the Moslem, which felled him to the earth, with * the boy ” on top of him. As 
they rolled over each other in their prostrate scuffle, the active Hibernian abso- 
lutely abducted his foe’s pistols. In drawing the second from the folds of the 
shawl, it went off, and alarmed the guard, some of whom hastening to the spot, 
secured the combatants. 

Mullhollan, spite his narrow escapes from ball and blade, was unhurt; but the 
Turk had one eye “bunged up; while, on his nose, the fist of Erin had per- 
formed a diametrically contrasted operation, broaching its claret, by which a 
handsome vest was liberally stained. ‘This was a ready-made-out strong case of 
assault and battery. ‘The suffering party, addressing an officer who had been led 
to the scene of action, insisted on sceing the Commander-in-Chief, to make com- 
plaint of the rough usage by which he had been insulted. 

The poor Irish lad was conveyed to the guard-house ; the Turk to Lord Hut- 
chinson, on whom the command had devolved— 

** When the brave Abercromby received his death-wound.” 

His Lordship ordered the matter to be investigated ; and Captain F , in 
detailing what he had witnessed, dwelt with pleasure on the humane impulse of 
the little Irish fighting-cock. Still the malignant and the turbaned Turk demand- 
ed the life of the offender in expiation. 

It was the policy of Lord Hutchinson to treat the Ottomans and Mamelukes 
who still hung about our camp with every mark of respect: peculiar cireum- 
stances would have rendered it dangerous to refuse even this request. 

A drum-head court-martial was assembled; Mullhollan’s transgression fully 
proved; he was ordered for instant execution. The sentence being made 
known to the belaboured and vindictive infidel, he seemed appeased, though his 
satisfaction was somewhat qualified when he heard that “ the regulations of 
the British army would not permit persons of an opposite faith to witness a 
punishment.” 

In about an hour a strong detachment was seen marching towards the sand- 
hills in the rear ef the camp, and in the midst of this guard the prisoner, who, to 
his honour be it spoken, seemed to bear his fate with extreme fortitude. As far 
as the soldiers would permit, the poor Arab followed on his donkey, wringing his 
hands, and wailing over this reward of his protector’s brave good-nature. Just | 
ere Jemmy’s escort turned this grateful creature back, the condemned man beg- | 
ged leave to speak with him—* ‘That is,” added Jemmy, as his entreaty was | 
granted, ‘‘ to shake his brown hand, and pat his brown baste, in token that, if it | 
war to do agin, I’d do that, and more, for an unlucky divil as couldn't help him- | 
self ; and I don’t mind what's come of it at all, my man; so be aisy !” | 

The gallant bearing of the speaker re-assured the being to whose wrongs he | 
was a victim, and they parted. 

The appointed spot was soon gained; the fatal volley fired. As it reached 
the ear of the maltreated Turk, he was seen to smile, and, with a heart full of 
gratified malice, hurried from the vicinity of the camp. 

In a few minutes the soldiers returned ; when, in full regimentals, carrying his | 
musket, and occupying the centre of the rear rank, marched Jemmy Mullhollan ! 
who had lent himself to this exhibition of justice, and for many a year afterwards 
would laugh over the story. 

“ Shure I liked the fun of licking the long chap, and chating him after it. He 
was a bigger jackass than the ould cabbage-man’s own, if he thought my Lord 
would rob the sarvice of a lad like me for all the Turks that ever wore whiskers. | 
I tuk good care to keep shut of him ever after, for all that—as, if we had met, | 
he'd have fallen out wid me for being alive, to a sartainty ; and the next shindy I | 
had wid him, I might not have been let off so convanient. The Arawbian did 

| 








Bad cess to ye, but I'll take the shine 

















twig me at last, and frightened enough he was; but I tipped him summut hand- 
some, not only to show I was no Fetch, but to make him hould his tongue.” 
Benson E. Hitt. 
—— 


Varieties. | 





When Captain Bathurst, of the Genoa, who was mortally wounded in the bat- | 
tle of Navarino, felt his end approach, he sent for his steward, and positively bar- | 
gained for the price of a butt of rum to preserve his own body in. “I should | 
like,” said the veteran, “to have my old bones carried to my native land; but, 
steward, I am but a poor man, and I leave a family behind me; you must let me 
have the stuff as cheap as possible.” : 

Passive Patriotism.—On the 4th of July, the Académie des Sciences deposited 
in their sacred archives, the model of a portable military telegraph, which may be | 
used by night as well as by day, together with a dictionary of signals. The in- 
ventor of this machine, a M. Coulier, did not request that it should be submitted | 
to any scientific or official examination by the Academy, but simply petitioned for 
the above cryptical deposition, in order, that if an occasion offered for its useful 
employment in the service of the French armies, its construction should not be pre- 
viously known to the enemy ! 


} 
' 
| 
} 


} 


THE PROPER USE OF EYRS. 
Certes, the eyes were not to see with, 

No more than wives were meant to be with, 
Or milk was sent us to drink tea with. 


Some sages hint they're meant to weep with, 
Others to cast a glance, like sheep, with, 
*Tis my belief they're meant fo sleep with. 

Women and Men.—* A woman's head is generally over ears in her heart. 
Man seenis to have been designed for the more superior being of the two; but, as 
things are, I think women are generally better creatures than men. ‘They have, 
taken universally, weaker appetites and weaker intellects, but they have much | 
stronger affections. A man with a bad heart has sometimes been saved bya 
strong head, but a corrupt woman is lost forever.”"— Coleridge. 

THE SECRET. 
In a fair lady's heart, once a secret lay lurking, 
It toss’d and it tumbled, it long’d to get out ; 
The lips half betray'dit, by smiling and smirkiag, 
And tongue was impatient to blab it, no doubt. 
But honour look’d gruff on the subject, and gave it 
In charge to the teeth, so enchantingly white ; 
Should the captive attempt an clopement, to save it 
By giving the lips an admonishing bite 


"Twas said and ‘twas settled, Sir Honour departed, 
longue quivered and trembled, but dared not rebel. 


She Albion. 


A Parisian milliner commences an advertisement in favour of a new bonnet 
for the season with the words, “‘ Mort aux chapeaux de soie”—{“‘ Death to silk 
bonnets ’’). 

Names.—Steme humourously exhorts all godfathers not to Nicodemus a man 
into nothing. ‘What sort of an epic could be expected,” says a modern Re- 
viewer, “ from aman whose name is Timothy ?” 

There are only two members of the Temperance Society at Beilby, near Don- 
caster—the one is an ale-brewer, the other a wine-merchant ! 

Admitting yourself out of court, a legal phrase, signifying a liberality of con- 
cession to your opponent by which you destroy your own cause. This excess of 
candour was well illustrated by the Irishman, who boasted that he had often 
skated sixty miles a day. ‘“ Sixty miles!” exclaimed the auditor—‘ that is a 
great distance: it must have been accomplished when the days were longest.’ 
— To be sure it was; I admit that,” cried the ingenuous Hibernian.—Tin 
Trumpet. 

In most parts of the East a delicate hand is so highly esteemed, that even slave- 
dealers take it as an infallible criterion of the station of their prisoners, and allot 
their labour or affix their ransom by it. 

A lady complaining that she was near thirty, a person who knew that she was 
older replied, ‘‘ Madam, every day removes you farther from the complaint.” 

Mrs. Piozzi relates, that helping Johnson plentifully to some young peas, at 
Lieweny, she asked him “if they were not charming!” * Perhaps,” said he, 
“they would be so toa pig.” 


— 
From the United Service Journal. 

It would appear that the dulness of the season, and the terrors of the grippe, 
have been counteracted in the Services by an access of poetical inspiration. 
The Lady Clio, “ gesta canens,” has deigned to visit more than one of the mar- 
tial fraternity with a metrical influenza, of which it has become our office to 
record proofs in the pages of our present Number. The latest instance, though 
the first in order, is the following, which decidediy stamps its author as a man of 
LETTERS : 

THE WELLINGTON ALPHAPET 

Assaye, (in Eastern climes) appropriate name, 

Was where our Wellesley erst assay’d his fame ; 
Busaco’s ridge withstood Massena’s force, 

And our great Captain stormed stern Badajos 
Ciudad Rodrigo shared no better fate, 

And graced his brow with ducal coronet ;— 
Douro he boldly pass’d in face of Soult, 

A nd from Oporto made the Marshal bolt .— 
El Bodon’s heights, with hostile crowds o’errun, 

Defied thy mounted myriads, brave Montbrun ;— 
Fuentes’ fight amongst the deeds we count 

Of him who drank so deep at honour’s fount 
G for Gawl’ghur, or Garris, or Grijon— 

For nothing came amiss to Wellington ;— 
H for Hellette, where, amongst the Gaves, 

Our Leader did not do his work by halves. 
I stands for India—there he Tippoo saw 

And conquered him, as well as Doondiah Waugh— 
* Quickly he hurried him from Hurryhur-- 

Storm'd all the forts from thence to Asseerghur— 

Made peace with Dowlat Rao Scindiah— 

And thus Sir Arthur settled India 


Shift we the scene : and crossing o'er the main, 
We find him hext in arms against the Dane ; 
Of Cathcart’s force commanding the reserve— 
Our Gen’ral showed his wonted tact and nerve , 
‘lo Copenhagen’s fall he led the way, 
And at Kioge immortalized a K. 
L stands for Lusitania—a state ) 
Of Britain’s prowess formerly elate— 
Where now her very name they execrate. ) 
Madrid he took—the capital of Spain— 
And nearly put an end to Joseph's reign— 
That mushroom monarch! who, with twenty more 
Of Boney’s Marshals, found our Duke a bore— 
Soult, Jourdan, Marmont, Massena, Junot, 
With other names, that you and I well know— 
D’Erlon and Victor, Bessi¢res and Ney, 
Have one and all been vanquish’d in their day 
Nive and Nivelle ! your hard-contested fields 
Give ample proof a Briton seldom yields 
O may do well to usher in Orthez— 
One of our hero's many glorious days ; 
P Pyrences—from whence, with eagle glance, 
He took a survey of the south of France. 
For Q we turn to Quatre Bras, and see 
Fair prelude of a future victory. 
With pleasure does Roliga’s name afford— 
That opening scene, where Wellesley beat Laborde ! 
To Salamanca for an S we trust, 
Where Marmont’s Gallic legions bit the dust 
Who wil! deny to Talavera fame, 
Which gave to Wellington a Viscount’s name’ 
Or it may suit you to a ‘T to choose 
That grand finale to the war— Toulouse 
V will command a potent influerce o’er ye— 
It stands for Vimeiro and Vitoria. 
W for Wetiineton and Water/oo— 
What boundless praise to our great Chief is due— 
Who there subdued the proud and stubborn heart 
Of that ambitious tyrant—Buonaparte ! 
The peace of Europe thus accomplished, 
And left no field unwon for.X Y Z. R. E. 
eee 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES 

Whitehall, Jan. 25.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. 
i. B. Abercromby to be Lt. and Sheriff-Principal of the shire of Stirling, in the 
room of James Duke of Montrose, dec. 

War Office, Jan. 21.—The names of the undermentioned officers were omit- 
ted in the list of those promoted by Brevet in the Gazette of the 10th inst. viz.. 

Brevet.—To be MAJOR GENERALS in the Army—Col. H. Shadforth, h 
p. 10th Ft.; Col. P. J. Parry, h. p. 6th Garrison Battalion ; Col. J. K. Money, 
h. p. Armstrong’s Corps. 

‘To be COLONELS in the Army—Lt.-Col. Sir T. H. Browne, h. p. 23d Ft.; 
Lt.-Col. T. W. Forster, h. p. 24th Ft.; Lt.-Col. A. Machlachlan, h. p. 69th Ft.; 
Lt.-Col. P. Burke, h. p. 96th Ft.; Lt.-Col. J. Whetham, h. p. Ist Gar. Batt.; 
Lt.-Col. 'T. Wildman, h. p. 9th Lgt. Drags.; Lt.-Col. H. Standish, h. p. 39th Ft.; 
Lt.-Col. J. W Aldred, h. p. 60th Ft. 

To be LIEUTENANT COLONEL inthe Army—Maj. G. Quill, h. p. Unatt. 

Office of Ordnance, Jan. 21.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: 2d Capt. J. R 


| Hornsby to be Capt.; Ist Lt. R. Shepherd to be 2d Capt. v. Hornsby; 2d Lt. A 


G. Burrows to be Ist Lt., v. Shepherd. 

War Office, Jan. 27.—1st Regiment of Dragoons.—Lieut. Gen. Right Hon. 
Sir R. H. Vivian, Bart., K.C.B., from the 12th Lgt. Drgs. to be Col. v. Maj. 
Gen. Hon. Sir I’. C. Ponsonby, dec. —12th Lgt Drgs.: Lt. Gen. Sir H. J. Cum- 
ming to be Col. v. Lt. Gen. Sir R. H. Vivian, app. tothe command of the Ist 
Drags.—8th Ft.: Capt. R. Westenra, from the h.p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. W. 
Calder, who excs.—48th Ft.: Ens. and Adj. H. Wheeler, to have the rank of 
Lieut. —50th Ft.: Lt. H. Gunton to be Capt. by pur. v. M‘Lean, who rets.; Ens. 
H. Stapleton to be Lieutenantt by purchase vice Gunton; H. Hill, Gent., to be 
Ensign, by purchase vice Stapleton.—55th Foot: E. Pitman, Gent. to be 
Ens. by purchase vice Fraser, promoted to the Royal African Colonial Corps. 
69th I't.—Gent. Cadet T. J. Kearney, from the Royal Military College to 
be Ens.without pur. vice Geddes, promoted in the 2d West India Regiment.— 
95th Ft.: Lt. W. Newhouse to be Captain, without pur. v. Fraser, dec.; Lt. J 
F. Sparke, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut. v. Newhouse.—2d West 
India Regt.: Ens. A. Geddes, from the 69th Ft. to be Lt. without pur. v. Sparke, 
app. tothe 95th Ft.—RI. African Colonial Corps:—Ens. W. Fraser, from the 





When quick to its tip secret suddenly started, 
And half in a whisper escap’d from its cell 
(Quoth the teeth in a fret, “ we'll be even for this,” 
And bit very hard, both above and beneath ; 
But lips at that moment were brib’d by a kiss, 
And they popp’d out the secret “in spite of their teeth.” 
I. G. G. 
Charles Dibdin, in one of his entertainments, used to relate a laughable story of 
same Cornishmen whom he met as he was travelling to the Land’s-end, bearing 
music-books and instruments :—‘“ Where are you going?” said Charles. “To 
church, to practice our music for Sunday,” was the reply. ‘ Whose music do 
you sing?” asked the poet. “Oh! Handel, Handel!” answered the men. 
“ Don't you find Handel's music rather difficult?” said Dibdin. “« Yees, it war 
at first, but we alter’d un, and so we does very well with un now.” This was 
conclusive ; the “ Bard of the Ocean” threw them a crown piece, and bade them 
drink the health of the author of “ Poor Jack.”—Musical World. 


55th Ft. to be Lt. without pur. v. Hely, who rets.—Hospital Staff: Brevet De- 
| puty Inspector of Hospitals T. Kidd, M.D., to be Deputy Inspector General of 
| Hospitals, v. Skey, prom. 
Commissariat.—'T'o be Cominissaries General to the Forces—Deputy Com- 
missaries Generals, H. Cocksedge; W. Petrie; J. H. Adams 
To be Deputy Commissaries General—Asst. Commissaries General Nicholas 
Malassez ; H. J. Wild; C. Palmer; W. Miller; William Laidley ; W. Auther; 
| J. Laidley ; W. Hayward ; H. Hill; F. E. Knowles ; A Moodie. 
| Tobe Assistant Commissaries Generals.—Thomas Rayner, Michael Bailey, 
John Woolrabe, John Davidson, John Leggatt, Wm. Bailey, Charles W. Bever- 
ley, E. Eyl, J. Lane, G. Swinney, W. Ragland, G. Elliott, A. Chalmers, W. F 
Bowman, J. D. Watt, J. Slade. 
} Tobe Deputy-Assistant Commissaries General.—Commissariat Clerks—T. J. 
Lamprier, G. Shepheard, R. Neill, E. T. Grindley, Wm. Maturin, J. W. Bovell, 
Wm. Dalrymple, R. Routh, A. Edwards 





Memorandum.—His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 72d, 
(formerly 78th,) Regiment, to bear on its colours and appointments, in addition to 





any other badges or distinctions heretofore granted, the word “ Hi 
commemoration of the meritorious services of the Regiment while in India, 

the year 1782 to 1798. This distinction has already been granted to the 36th, 
52d, and 71st (formerly 73d) Regiments, which were employed in India abo: ,- the 
same period, and on the same services. 


”: 


Office of Ordnance, Jan 26. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery.—First Lieutenant G. H. Hyde to be Secong 
Captain, v. King, deceased; Second Lieutenant M. C. Marston to be First Liey. 
tenant, v. Hyde 


ANTED in this city, an active partner, in a business in which an article relative 
\ medicine is manufactured, producing a large amount of profit. The party required 
must be a man of business, having satisfactory references, and from 2 to 3000 dollars at 
command. To such, an opportunity is offered, without risk, of making an independence, 
in a very short time. 

Address Post Office, box No. 1326. (March 18-1¢*) 

rs Se te 

CARD —American THEATRE, Bowery.—Mr. GEORGE JONES has the hotiour most 

respectfully to inform the public, that his benefit will take place on Wednesday even. 
ing next, March 22, when Will be represented Milman’s celebrated tragedy of “ Fazio ; 
the Italian Wife.” In announcing to the public the revival of this highly-wrought produc. 
tion, Mr. Jones is well aware, that to sustain the difficult character of Bianca, requires 
talents of more than ordinary capacity: and especially m the estimation of the New York 
audience, who still retain a vivid remembrance of the debut of Miss Fanny Kemble in the 
same tragedy. Not wishing, however, for a moment to institute any comparison, Mr, Jones 
has, by the advice of the first critics of the city, who have daily attended the rehearsals, 
been induced to select this tragedy for the purpose of presenting to the notice of the public 
A Lapy or New York, who will have the honour of making her first appearance on any 
stage, in the character of Bianca; whereby, if successful, she may reap the harvest of her 
laborious studies :—if not, the blame can only fall upon him, who has the confidence to 
hazard his own reputation, by thus presenting to an audience this new candidate for public 
approbation. 

**Giraldo Fazio,” Mr. George Jones. 

I> Upon the above occasion the Free-list will be entirely suspended, with the exception 
of the Editors of the public press, who are thus invited to attend, and whose criticisms on 
behalf of the debutante, are most respectfully solicited. 

The Box-book is now open. 





(March 18-It*} 





ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 
L that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortment 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 
French capes, very rick, and one case linen cambri@handkerchiefs and cuffs, with severa) 
cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offer- 
ed for sale in this city ; a great variety of infant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every descrip- 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who want goods of the above description would do 
wellto call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments in this city exclusively devoted to 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies nay rely on it that the goods are well select- 
ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 
quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive 
His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, 
wholesale and retail. THOMAS COCHRAN, 

64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street. 
(March 181m] 


M's: LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of thee 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 

Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 
(Jan. 1-4m-} 








ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. {Feb25-3m.} 





INES.—The subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own im 
\ portation, in bottle, among which are the following, viz: 

Madeiras—Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; East and West India, very old; Old 
London Particular ; Table Madeira ; Canary do. in wood. 

Sherries—Delicate Pale and Brown ; Rich Fruity do.; Old deep Gold Coloured; Amon 
tilado Puro; Francea Pale and Brown. 

Ports—Rich Fruity Port ; Very delicate, Old; Old Crusted ; Do. Tawny. 

Freneh and German—Champagne, various brands; Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; St 
Julien and La Rose, do.; Burgundy and Hermitage ; Mosel! and Sauterne ; Hock, various 
brands. (Feb25-3m) J. C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 


meneing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
New Ship Siddons—S80th December. Ship Siddons—J5th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These sinps are of the first class, Lpwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. ‘These ships wil! be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of ka 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or ta 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will _sne- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month a the year, viz :— 





(Sept. 17—ly.] 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing frem 
York. | London. 

St. James, W.H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “hh * o hy * °F > 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 17, “ IW, “ IW, 
+ tag F. H. Hebard, a. a Si ee eee ee A 

ew Ship, D. Chadwick, “« 2, “* 2, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E, E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 17, “ 7, * W%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, se. § ee SY Oo Sere? ee, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 417, “ #17, “= 127, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ee * & * BI * ay @. ey oO OE, 
Westminster, |G, Moore, “gm “ @ “* BMWwene. 7, Oct.. i, Feb. 7, 


' ’ 

These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $146, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Biils of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London‘ 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 








Ships. {| Masters. | Days of ns from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork | 

Havre, ,|C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May 8,/Nov. 8, March], June 16 
Sully, \D. Lines, onan6&.i* sh * hi * © “ 8, duly 1 
Utiea, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 
Burgundy, |J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. &, May 24,)Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 
Rhone, | W. Skiddy, - & © 16, June 8&8) * 8, April 1, “ 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. % 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,)Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1! 
Francois Ist, |J. Castoff, “* Hw, ae G& § Gem 8 2%. Bs 2S § 
Normandie, W. W. Pell, °°: fk = Baw 8, May 1, “* 
Erie, J. Funk, jMarch], July 1, Nov. 1,{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 94 
Formosa, 


W. B. Orne, Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,/Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘ 16, April 8, “ 24,/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 


Poland, 'Anthony, | “« 2, “* 16, Aug. 8) “* 8 June }, “© 16 
France, Cc. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 4 
Albany, J. Johnston, | Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,i/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may Se required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac- 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixdy, |\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, eo ae J mS ©. Sto” Fee Bi, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. J, 
Sheffield, F. P. Alien, oo “ee * Oe * = Ff SS CS 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. “HR * BH * BD 


] 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | * a * 8) “9 «© oo « ge, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 46,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. }, 
United States, N.H.Holdrego, “SS “SB “ %@!* @ © @ WB 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “™ 16, 





Pennsylvania, J.P. Smith, | “ 4&8, 8, a: * %& * oe .* ©, 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. }, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | «© 94, . * = 2 - a2 | SS 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, | E. Nye, = ee oe a 2 ie Se ee Se 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, "ho ~ me * ee * & ® s * 8, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, Scuth America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, ee he Levens, P 

naigneos of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, ependence, 

™ — GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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